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One intellig nt BO) of Rocks 


This is not just any 
box of rocks, but instead 
something new and highly useful 
for architects and other design 
professionals. Jewell Concrete Products developed 
its Custom Concrete Masonry Units (CCMU) 
Multitexture Architectural Samples box to simplify 
the block selection and specification process 
and to give you the tools you need to 
properly envision the multitude of 
color and texture combinations + an . 
that Jewell CCMU offer. i Fe 


Call for your 
“box of rocks’— 


Jewell's Multitexture 
Architectural Samples— 
Successful buildings (above) that feature today! 
Jewell Concrete Products masonry: 
* Firewheel Tournament Pavilion, 
Garland, TX 
* Henderson County Justice Center, 
Athens, Tx 
* Wood County Justice Center, 
Quitman, Tx 
Jewell Multitexture Architectural Samples Oldcastle 
Jewell Concrete Products has created these multitexture Architectural Products 


samples with the following faces on each: Decro-Face™, 


Split-Face, and Ground-Face. Use your samples not just to 7 

select colors but to compare different combinations and = LAS = LAL 
colors in the comfort of your office. See immediately the 

subtle changes in color that come with each change of Concrete Products, Inc. 
texture. These samples are highly portable, too, allowing 


you to easily take them to client meetings or site visits, P.O. Box 7115 - Waco, Tx 76714 1-800-792-3216 
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Professional 
Connections 


ternational Codes™ Standard Codes™4SBCCI Worldwide Web Site 
An SBCCI Professional Membership provides the right connections 
for you to perform your job more efficiently. 
Get the most up-to-date code information through odvanced 
communication systems. 


BC 


Internet Address: http://www.sbcci.org 
electronic bulletin board modem: 205-599-9775 
e-mail address: info@sbcci.org 
telephone: 205-591-1853 
fax: 205-591-0775 
TTY: 205-599-9742 


SBCCI Worldwide Web Site 


The SBCCI recently introduced its worldwide web site. I is a great way lo 
gel the most recent SBCCI information on codes issues, publications and mem- 
bership. The SBCCI home page subjects include: What's New, which contains 
SBCCI news releases and up-to-date issues and information; Publications, which 
contains a complete fisting of available publications with a price list and on-line 
order form; Services, which provides SBCCI membership information and an on- 
line application as well as a download files area: and Comments, which offers an 
area to send comments to SBCCI staff. You can also send e-mail to the “webmas- 
ter” at SBCCI using the click on e-mail address provided on the web page. The 
SBCCI Internet address is hitp://www.sbeciorg. 


Southern Building Code Congress International, Inc., 
900 Montclair Road, Birmingham, Alabama 35213-1206 
SBCCI Southwest Regional Office, 9420 Research Boulevard, Echelon lil, 
Suite 150, Austin, Texas 78759, 512-346-4150, fax 512-346-4227 
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SBCCI Professional Membership 
If you are an architect, engineer, researcher, inspector, or other pro- 
fessional in the building or code enforcement industry and your work 
must meet the requirements of the International Codes or the Standard 
Codes™, an SBCCI professional Membership is the most cost effective 
source for the most up-to-date information, 


SBCCI Professional Membership Offers 
E a complimentary copy of the International Code or Standard Code 
of your choice 
E a subscription to Southern Building magazine 
W publication discounts and reduced prices on services, education 
courses, and seminars 
SBCCI Professional Members are also eligible to request the annual 
Bluebook of proposed revisions to the Standard Codes™ and the annual 
Redbook of code revision committee recommendations. A new toll-free 
watts line will soon be available for professional members. The cost of 
a Professional Membership is on $50, a 42% savings on the nonmem- 
ber cost of the items listed above. Call SBCCI Membership Services at 


205-591-1853 to join or for more information. 


International Codes™ 

The International Codes™ are developed by the International Code 
Council™ and include the international Plumbing Code™, 
international Private Sewage Disposal Code™, International 
Mechanical Code™ and the International Plumbing Code Commentary. 

The 7995 International Plumbing Code™ provides comprehensive 
regulations of plumbing systems to protect health, safety and welfare 
and sets forth minimum plumbing facilities regulations in terms of per- 
formance objectives. The member price for the paper cover is $34.00 
and the nonmember price is $51.00. 

The /995 International Private Sewage Disposal Code™ contains 
detailed provisions for all aspects of design, installation, and inspec- 
tions in the development of safe and sanitary individual sewage dispos- 
al systems. The paper cover is available to members for $36.00 and to 
nonmembers for $54.00, 

The /996 International Mechanical Code™ estahlishes the mini- 
mum regulations for mechanical systems using prescriptive and perfor- 
munce-related provisions and is designed to be compatible with the 
Standard Codes™, the National Codes and the Uniform Codes. The 
paper cover price is $34.00 for members and $51.00 for nonmembers. 

The 7995 International Plumbing Code Commentary is a companion 
document to the International Plumbing Code and covers issues com- 
monly encountered when using the IPC. The price is $45.00 for mem- 
bers and $67.50 for nonmembers. 

Orders these codes by calling the SBCCI Order Entry at 205-591- 
1853, TTY 205-599-9742. 


hiVversal 


In school construction, Featherlite Custom Architectural Masonry 
and Burnished Masonry Units are natural choices for materials that 
offer long-term durability and beauty with low installed cost, as well 
as endless variety in design and adaptation to challenging sites. Our 
colors, textures, and treatments deliver undeniable control over the 
appearance of any building. And with manufacturing plants around 
the state, Featherlite is economical no matter where your project is 
being built. Turn to Featherlite for the creative range and value that 
thousands of Texas architects have enjoyed for ages. You'll stick with 


Featherlite for reliable quality and knowledgeable, friendly service. 


“We achieved a natural fit between 
program and site by nestling this 
school into the slope of the land. 
Featherlite Custom Masonry Units, 
in Limestone and Copperstone 
colors, complemented each other 
and blended with rock on-site. 
Troweled mortar joints brought a 
change in texture; chamfered wall 
and column caps gave us an extra 
level of refinement. Overall 
concrete masonry delivered long- 
term performance, the ability to 
adapt to elevation changes, and 
regional architectural character.” 


— Rebecca Richter, BLGY Architects 
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512-472-2424 


Featherlite Building Products Corp. 
P.O. Box 1029 Austin, Texas 78767. 
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Unique Color Samples 


1-800-066-1024 f 


Spectra-Glaze AAA 
Glazed Masonry Units / a i 
Service, Quality, Economy 


Continuing Education 


Small Firm Professional Liability 


he AIA Trust is on the web! Copies of the 
j IE A\A Trust's Self Assessment Tests can be 
returned to the Trust. With follow-up you 


can earn one AIA CES Learning Unit. 
Try it. Mail, fax, or e-mail the ones you missed in AlArchitect. 


But that's not all! 


nformation about all of the AIA Trust's 
plans and programs including Health 
Insurance, Small Firm Professional Liability 


Insurance, the AIA Trust HOME Mortgage 
Program, the AIA Members Retirement Program, Life, 
Health, and Disability Insurance is just a click away. 


AIA Trust 


1-800-552-1093 
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US BRICK IS 
CHANGING 
THE FACE 
OF BRICK 
IN TEXAS. 


See our insert in the 
special masonry 
section of this 
magazine, or contact 
one of the following 
US Brick locations. 


Showroom Locations: 


Fort Worth 
8851 Hwy 80 West 
(888) 872-7425 


Austin 

7739 Northcross Drive 
Suite L 

(512) 451-1809 


San Antonio 
27111 Hwy 281 N. 
(830) 980-7071 
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EDITORIAL NOTE 


New Year Changes 


“THE START OF 4 NEW YEAR usually seems a good time to make some changes and we de- 
cided to follow that impulse. The changes in this issue have to do with presentation 


rather than content but we believe they will improve the quality of the information in 


the magazine. If you are a member of the ‘Texas Society of Architects, you received this 


issue bundled with our new stand-alone continuing-education supplement. This con- 


tinuing-education piece, 

which has been offered in THE TA PROFILE 

the magazine since May/ 

June 1997, provides archi- 

tect readers with an op- 

portunity to receive 

American Institute of Ar- Val Glitsch, FAIA 
chitects learning units. Val Glitsch FAIA Architect 
We are printing it as a Houston 
separate piece so you can 


store it in a binder in your Where did you go to school? Undergraduate, Rice University; 
office for reference (or if — M.Arch, from Harvard Graduate School of Design (GSD) 


you suddenly find you 


need afew LUs atthe end M you could be something other than an architect, what would 


of the year). Removing it be? A client 
those pages from the 


magazine also lets us in- Who was your mentor? Hans Ruisenaars, my Rice preceptor in 
crease the space we can Amsterdam, and Jerzy Soltan from the GSD 


devote to projects and 
other articles. 

This is the second issue Houston Architecture School 
to include the input of the 


What building would you most like to redesign? University of 


TA Contributing Architect, If you could be any architect, who would it be? 


which is another way we Francois deMenil 
hope to enhance the qual- 


ity of the information we Who is Texas’ most important architect (past or present)? 


are providing. The Con- O'Neil Ford 

tributing Architect for this 

issue is Val Glitsch, FAIA. Glitsch, who has won numer- 
ous awards for her houses and other projects over the 


years, worked with us to explore the many dimensions of 


the current housing market in Texas. Her story on the 
implications of dealing with the site, which starts on page 
32, isa good place to begin with this issue. 

Places and their relationship to the houses we build 
was a theme we found ourselves coming back to again 
and again. The most successful—and most interesting— 
housing projects were those that established a dialogue 
with their place. In one case, the act of building created a 
place where one did not exist before; in others, while the 
place was clearly the impetus for the design, the built 
house in turn informed that place, making it something 
more than it had been before. Marking our place—mak- 
ing a real place—is one way to keep from getting lost in 
an increasingly homogenous world; these houses are 
fine examples of one way to do that. Susan Williamson 


UPCOMING ISSUES ` 


We invite submission of 
projects to Texas Architect: 


May/June (deadline 9 January) 
"Wives and Husbands” 


July/August (deadline 20 
March) “The New Texas 
Vernacular” 


If you have questions, or ideas 
for “News” or “Survey,” please 
call us at 512.478.7386, fax at 
512.478.0528, or e-mail at 
williamson@txarch.com. 
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We haven't 
heard from you 
in SO long. 


Don't know how to reach us, you say? 
You can’t use that 
excuse anymore. 


a The Show is 
xX on the Road! 


Bring the 1997 TSA Design Awards 


; z Call 512.478.7386 
Traveling Exhibit to your chapter. to find out how! 
Mail us at 

816 Congress Avenue, Suite 970 
Austin, TX 78701-2443, 512.478.7386 


Fax us at 
512.478.0528 


E-mail us at 
Canan Yetmen, Publisher 
cyetmen@txarch.com 
Susan Williamson, Executive Editor 
williamson@txarch.com 
Kelly Roberson, Managing Editor 
kroberson@txarch.com 
Or to reach all of us at once 
editors@txarch.com 
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Tired of Working 
Out of 
Your Garage 


NOW TWO CONVENIENTLY 
LOCATED STORES... 


Working at home or in space with no Introducing Parkhill & Company's 
services? All Inclusive Offices 


Thought of moving into an office bul don't want ; for 

to use your working capita! for Architects and Engineers 

Security Deposit in addition to all of the features mentioned to the 
Computer left, we will provide 

CAD Software (AutoCAD) Receptionist 

Printers/Plotters Office Manager 


Copier Project Accounting, Accounting and Billing 
Fax Machine Services 


Furniture/Drawing Board Conference Room 
Telephone System In House Printing (through on-site installation 


Project Management/Accounting/Billing manned by A&E Products) 
Software 


MILLER 
BLUEPRINT COMPANY NORTH 
10713 METRIC BLVD 
Austin, Texas 
(512) 837-8888 


Located at 6575 West Loop South, this space is 
We don't blame you. This looks like a $20,000 tailored for architects and engineers. Parkhill & 
outlay Company is a thirteen - year old (AVE exclusive} 
management consulting firm that has served nearly 
So - How about an office, catering exclusively to 400 A/E firms during its existence and brings this 
1-4 person Architectural and Engineering firms experience to assist you in managing your 
where we offer all of the above (and more) built into praclice/office 


? 
monthly rental rates Future optional offerings will include in house (CEU 


qualifying) seminars on firm, financial and project 
Cali 800-448-0601 financial management for small AVE firms 


MILLER 
BLUEPRINT CO. DOWNTOWN 
501 WEST 6TH ST. 
Austin, Texas 
(512) 478-8793 


for a quote on 1 month to 2 year leases . Also great for temporary overflow or Branch 


Office location 
Houston Area Office 


. - . TO SERVE BETTER THE 
AUSTIN PROFESSIONAL! 
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f you really want o mess in your 
office, try moving a few walls the old 
fashioned way. There’s nothing like 
sledgehommers and crowbars to make 
you rethink your approach, At Baker 
Drywall, however, we offer a sensible 
alternative. It’s colled Ultrawall, the 
moveable partition system that com- 
bines floor-to-ceiling privacy with the 
flexibility of free-standing half-walls. 
Quite simply, your basic Ultrawall sys- 
lem consists of 3/4” gypsum panels, 
ceiling runners, floor runners and steel 
spline studs for quick, clean, trouble- 
free installation. They loak great, stand 
firm and provide acoustical privacy. 
Plus, they're demountable, so you can 
accommodate future changes and 
expansian, withaut a lat of 
expense...or mess. Why do it the hard 
way, when yau can do it the clean, 
easy way with Ultrawall? Call Baker 
Drywall and inquire about the Ultrawall 


system today. 


(ol Baker Drywall 


sivuctustie rom quaii 


Baker Drywall Co., Ine 

PO. Box 38299 

Dallas, Texas 75238 

TEL 972.289.5534 

FAX 972.289.4580 

hip: / /www.bakerdrywall.com 
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e STC 50 dB 
e 3 Hour Fire Rating 
* Total Design Flexibility 
¢ R-50+ Thermal Performance 
* BOCA, ICBO & SBCCI Approved 


WALLESYSTEMS ¢ World Leader in I.C.F. Technology 
Maximum Stopping Power. 


AAB Building Systems Inc. SIMPLY Advanced Building Systems 


800.293.3210 A BETTER Dallas, Texas 
www.bluemaxxaab.com Sg 888.225.8362 
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1997 ' EPERE, 1E Sponsors 


Acme Brick 


DPIC Companies, Inc. 


McLaughlin/Brunson Insurance Agency 
Featherlite Building Products 


Herman Miller, Inc. 


Interface Flooring 
Systems, Inc. 


Bentley Mills 


Interface 
Architectural 
Resources 


PyroTherm/TXI 


g/m S Again! 


Texas Architectural Foundation 
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UNLESS YOUR JOIST 
ISA “TJI”; 
IT’S JUST AN “T° 


Theyre called “TJls” because 
Trus Joist MacMillan invented them 
Other I-joists may look like ours—but 
none support you the way we Ho. 

Trus Joist MacMillan 4s proud tea 
provide our products and services to 
Cardel Custom Homes. 

For more information about 
building with Trus Joist MacMillan’s 
TJ” joists, the Silent Floor system and 
the FrarneWorks® Building System, con 
tact your regional TJM Rep at the fol- 


lowing location. 


Trus joist MACMILLAN 
STEVE SELLERS 
4203 C. GARDENDALE, SUITE 204 
SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 78229 
PHONE 210-614-3792 


EB) fiesjJotit acMiton 
Howmet or THE Pease Wores® BULDING System 


vor bow n Stal et Pita” Frane Waria" at TEL aT] 
- t 


nun hat Mar Aithor amrat [an trowel 
Salat | 
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Corrections 


In “To Serve and To Repair,” (the November/ 
December 1997 issue of Texas Architect, p. 
41), Linda Tycher & Associates should not 
have been listed as landscape consultant un- 
der the project credits. 


In “Texas projects recognized nationally,” 
(the November/December 1997 issue of Texas 
Arcbitect, under “Of Note,” p. 11), the last 
sentence in paragraph two should read: 
Solomon Architecture and Urban Design received 
an architecture award for Beth Israel Funeral 
Chapel and Cemetery, Houston, as did Landry 
and Landry, Architects & Planners, Dallas, for 
the Mausolenm for Emanu-El Cemetery, Dallas. 


Yes de DS 


Light on a Grano Scale. 


PEJ MASONRY 6 GIASS 


PEY SYSTEMS INC. 


| 9189-F Winkler 
Houston, Texas 77017 


Phone: 713/944-9716 
Fax: 713/944-1723 


Toll-Free: 800/677-6393 
| San Antonio: 210/599-6260 


| 
Master Distributor 
of American-Made 
PITTSBURGH CORNING 


High Performance CMU Delivers 
Measured Breakthroughs in 
Concrete Masonry Construction 


DALLAS A new concrete 50 percent on annual energy 


masonry unit named the High costs vs. tilt-wall construction. 
Performance CMU (HPCMU) The study also showed the 

has been developed to reduce masonry work on the facility 
structural costs and increase would be completed 8.2 days 
jobsite productivity, while earlier using optimum density 
boosting performance and HPCMUs vs. heavier ASTM 
ongoing energy savings. Lightweight CMU. 

According to a recent analysis To learn more about HPCMUs 
of a prototype retail facility in utilizing 100 percent PyroTherm™ 
Houston, Texas, new High aggregate, call 1-713-277-3202 or 
Performance Concrete Masonry see the full-page ad in this issue 
Units (HPCM Us) would save of Texas Architect. 
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When designing this 


N 


aN 


conservatory, a glass 
block curved wall 


\ 


seemed to strike a chord 
with W. Wayne Collins, 
AIA. Clearly distinctive 
glass block from 
Pittsburgh Corning 


can bring your visions to 


\ (\ 


—se? 


wee light, too. Just contact 
your local distributor. 


Hyma Residence, 
Fallbrook, California 
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News 


Time Well Spent 10 
COLLEGE STATION A continuing project 
to revitalize the city’s Narthgate Dis- 
trict has given Texas A&M University 
students some hands-on experience 


Art in the Balance 10 
SAN ANTONIO Funding for public art may 
have sumived the chopping black. 


Of Note: Double Dip n 


And the winner is... 12 
SAN ANTONIO Eight projects were rec- 
ognized in the AIA San Antonio 
chapter's annual design-awards pro 


gram. 
Of Note: A New AIA Exec 12 
The envelope please . . . 33 


FORT WORTH Seven awards to six firms 
were recently handed out at the AIA 
Fort Worth chapter design-awards pro- 
gram. 


Of Note: A R/UDAT Revisit 3 


A Wealth of Information 14 
AUSTIN The Texas Society of Architects’ 
web presence has grown over three 
years to encompass three comprehen- 
sive sites 


Of Note: Changing Deans 15 
Of Note: Greens Gather 15 
A New Focus on Healthcare 16 


DALLAS Architecture students from 
across the state recently participated 
in a Dallas AIA chapter charrette fo- 
cusing on healthcare 


Calendar 16 


New Products and information 20 
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Time Well Spent 


COLLEGE STATION Faced with an ailing Northgate 
District, the city of College Station turned to its 
local resources for assistance: the students and fac- 
ulty of Texas A&M Universitys (TAMU) College 
of Architecture and the local Brazos chapter of the 
American Institute of Architects (ALA). That ini- 
tial contact has evolved into a continuing, three- 
year project, providing “real-world” experience 
for the students and effecting positive changes for 
one of the oldest sections of the community, 

Initial efforts began in 1995 when College Sta- 
tion designated funds for the effort from commu- 
nity development block grants. City planners met 
with ALA Brazos and TAMU to sponsor and orga- 
nize a design charrette in November 1995 focus- 
ing on the redevelopment of a historic four-block 
area known as Northgate. Participants included 
city officials, local merchants, residents, architects, 
and students and faculty from the TAMU College 
of Architecture. Participants were divided into 
four teams, with each focusing on a diferent zone 
of the study area. Teams were asked to present 
ideas through sketches and written notes, 

The groups, though facing different chal- 


Art in the Balance 


SAN ANTONIO San Antonios year-old public-art 
program fell afoul of a new City Council's basic- 
services agenda in September, but by October the 
program was reborn in potentially stronger 
form under the politically less-sensitive rubric 
of “design enhancement.” In the sammer of 
1996, with then-Mayor Bill Thornton absent to 
grect the Republican state convention, the pre- 
vious City Council had rejected a proposed or- 
dinance that would have set aside one percent 
of all city capital project costs for public art. 
Thornton, who had supported the proposal, 
managed to push it through ata later meeting, 
but by a one-vote margin and in weakened 
form: Only buildings and parks would be eli- 
gible for the one-percent set-aside, dropping 
strect and drainage projects from the program. 

The May 1997 election brought seven new 
members to the 11-member council, and most 
of them had run on platforms emphasizing ba- 
sic services and neighborhood redevelopment. 
Although not a single project intitiated under 
the arts ordinance had been brought to comple- 
tion, several were in the pipeline, and one pilot 
project, a fence and entry feature for the Pub- 
lic Safety and Technology Center, was com- 


lenges, came to several independent yet similar 
conclusions. All determined that a unified canopy 
system would help with both the functional circu- 
lation and historic theme of the area. The major- 


pleted last spring. Several council members 
called for rescinding the public art ordinance. 
Returning Councilman Robert Marbut, who 
also led a successful effort in September to re- 
duce city grants to arts organizations by 15 per- 
cent, denounced the ordinance as a “make-work 
program for artists.” 

Indeed, some San Antonio architects were 
miffed that the public art ordinance did not al- 
low them to serve as the public artists on their 
own projects. The city’s contracts with architec- 
ture firms do not generally allow architects to 
fabricate any portion of their own designs; ev- 
erything must be let out for competitive bids. 
Under the public-art ordinance, however, the 
artist selected for a project was allowed to fab- 
ricate his or her own contributions to the 
project. Some architects saw the one-percent 
set aside as reducing their own design scope 
while giving artists control over details that 
should be within the architect’s purview. 

Other architects who had worked with art- 
ists under the ordinance endorsed the process, 
however. Steve Souter of Marmon Mok and 
Michael Beaty of Beaty Saunders Architects 
told the council that the artists’ contributions 
had been fully integrated into their designs for 
an airport parking garage and a downtown 
transportation center, respectively. 
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1 Improvements in front 
of the Sparks Building 


Building 


3 the renovated 
2 the renovated Sparks University Book Store 

While the public art ordinance clearly was 
doomed, new Mayor Howard Peak and some 
of the newcomers proposed replacing it with 
a more flexible “design enhancement” policy 
that could win majority support by evading 
some of the hot-button issues in the old ordi- 
nance. In outline, that policy would stress 
“functional enhancements,” eliminate the 
mandated one-percent set-aside, and allow 
architects to control the “enhancement” por- 
tion of construction budgets. 

The new policy, drafted in the space of a 
few weeks, was approved unanimously by the 
council, which also ultimately approved most 
of the public-art projects that had already 
heen in the pipeline under the old ordinance. 
Those included four major identification fea- 
tures for the Mission Trails project linking the 
city’s Spanish colonial missions; a video wall for 
the International Center, now nearing comple- 
tion; a series of historical markers as part of 
renovations to $an Pedro Park; two walkways 
for the airport garage; and handmade tile work 
for the downtown transportation center. The 
council rejected as non-functional a witty pro- 
posal for sculptural concrete enclosures for two 
self-pay stations for the airport garage; one 
would have resembled a five-dollar bill, the 
other a pile of luggage. 


ity of the affected 
structures, having been 
built between the early 
t930s to the 1950s, 
were expenencing vari- 
ous stages of deteriora- 
tion, which could be 
through 
general reconditioning 


addressed 


and exterior remodels. 
Some additional ideas included a pedestrian mall 
to replace Patricia Street, period lighting, unified 
signage, and an elevated walk to connect the dis- 
trict to the adjacent TAMU campus. Subse- 
quently, the city commissioned HOK of Dallas to 
complete a revitalization study of the Northgate 
District, reinforcing and expanding the charrette 
proposals. Based on the study, the city rezoned the 
area and adopted a plan for the district's future. 
The second of the two charrettes, held in 
1996, focused on a design to replace Patricia 
Street with a pedestrian promenade, which be- 
came the first major endeavor to be implemented; 
the drawings were produced by McClure Enpi- 


The new policy makes all capital projects, 
including streets and drainage, eligible for de- 
sign enhancement. The specific projects to be 
enhanced would be identified—it was not made 
clear how—as part of the annual capital im- 
provements program, according to loose crite- 
ria relating to neighborhood desires, project 
visibility, and historic sensitivity. Under the new 
policy, for the first time, design acumen is in- 
cluded among the criteria for selection of de- 
sign consultants. Architects and engineers sub- 
mitting qualifications for city projects would 
have to show how they would meet the design 
enhancement requirement, either with capable 
in-house designers or by including artists, arti- 
sans, or design architects as part of their team 
submittals. An official of the city’s Department 
of Arts and Cultural Affairs, most likely public- 
art program manager Felix Padron, would be a 
voting member of the staff committee that rates 
competing applicants and recommends design 
teams to the council. 

Once city officials decide which capital projects 
are to be enhanced, a committee of neighbors and 
other stakeholders is to be appointed for each 
project to advise its designers and recommend 
what portion of the budget should be used for en- 


hancement purposes—conceivably, more than 


one percent. That committee may also recom- 


Of Note: Double Dip 


| aa rips 


WASHINGTON, D.C. The Kimbell Museum in Fort 
Worth, designed by Louis Kahn and recently named 
recipient of the Texas Society of Architects’ 25-Year 
Award (see TA, September/October 1997, pp. 78-79), 
will be honored with the American Institute of Archi- 
tects 25-Year Award during the annual Accent on Ar- 
chitecture awards celebration, held each February in 


Washington, D.C. KR 
neering of Bryan. The assistance provided by 
TAMU was, for the city, invaluable. “The 
charrettes were an excellent opportunity for the 
city to get an extraordinary amount of architec- 


“Time Well Spent” continued on page 14 


mend an alternative route for selecting enhance- 
ment designers, through a separate process from 
the one used to choose architects and engineers. 
In that case, the new policy could be virtually in- 
distinguishable fror the old. 

In contrast to the ordinance it replaces, the 
new policy is short on procedural detail, which 
scarcely goes beyond the summary given above. 
Its open-endedness seems likely to invite conflicts 
over enhancement budgets. If the procedural is- 
sues can be worked out in practice, the new policy 
has the potential to raise the level of detail and de- 
sign sensitivity in city projects. The policy may 
have its greatest affect on drainage projects, which 
typically have been bare-bones concrete gashes or 
wide trapezoidal sections of featureless turf. By in- 
cluding artists or landscape architects on drainage 
design teams, advised hy neighborhood groups, 
the new policy creates an opportunity to piggy- 
back aesthetic or recreational assets on Hlood-con- 
trol engineering. For those architects with strong 
design or craft skills, the policy could restore 
some of the territory long denied them in city 
work—the opportunity to create not only with 
their pencils (or CAD programs), but also with 


their hands. Mike Greenberg 


Mike Greenberg, a writer for the San Antonio Ex- 
press-News, isa TA contributing editor. 
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And the winner is... 


SAN ANTONIO Fight projects, chosen from a 
pool of 55 submissions from 18 firms and sole 
practitioners, received design awards from 
the American Institute of Architeets San An- 
tonio chapter design-awards program. A jury 
including Anthony Ames, FAIA, Anthony 
Ames Architect, Atlanta; Derek Parker, FAIA, 
Anshen + Allen, San Francisco; and Frank 
Welch, FALA, Frank Welch Architect, Dallas, 
presented two honor awards, three merit 
awards, and three commendation awards. 

Both the First Church of Christ, Scientist, 
Haeuser Architect, and the Burcher Ranch 
Residence, Michael G. Imber Architect (see 
TA, September/October 1997, pp. 58-59), re- 
ceived honor awards. The Bancroft Resi- 
dence, Ford Powell & Carson; the Elm Court 
Residence, Lake/Flato Architects; and Cor- 
porate Office Interiors Lobby Finish-Out, 
Marmon Mok, each received a merit award. 
In addition, the Texas Stare Cemetery Resto- 
ration and Enhancement, Lake/Flato Archi- 
tects {see TH, September/October 1997, pp. 
64-65); the Casa Lavaca, Greg S. Papay—Ar- 
chitect; and the Wolff Municipal Baseball 
Stadium, Ford Powell & Carson (see TA, 
January/February 1997. pp. 82-43), all re- 
ceived commendation awards. 


Kelly Roberson 


1 Butcher Ranch 
Residence 


s First Church of Christ, 
Scientist, San Antonio 

z Bancroft Residence 6 Corporate Office 
Intenors 

3 Wolff Municipal 
Baseball Stadium 7 Casa Lavaca 
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Of Note: A New AIA Exec 


WASHINGTON, D.C. In January, Mark W. Hurwitz, 
Ph.D., began his tenure as executive vice presi- 
dent/chief executive officer of The American Insti- 
tute of Architects (AIA). Hurwitz, formerly executive 
vice president of the Building Owners and Manag- 
ers Association International, was unanimously 
confirmed by the AIA Executive Committee after a 
nationwide search. 

Hurwitz succeeds Terrence M. McDermott, Hon. 
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AIA, an executive whose term was marked by a re- 
organization of the AlA's internal management 
structure. Of his new position, Hurwitz says, "No 
matter where they practice, AIA members remain 
grounded in the needs of local communities. My 
job, and that of the national organization, is to sup- 
port the local efforts of our members and help 
their AIA components deliver a higher level of ser- 
vice to them“ 
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The envelope please... 


FORT WORTH The Fort Worth chapter of the 
American Institute of Architects presented 
seven design awards to six firms and individuals 
during its annual Celebration of Architecture 
Gala on November 22 at the River Crest Coun- 
try Club. Jurors Bill Booziotis, FAIA, Booziatis 
& Company, Dallas; Chris J. Carson, FATA, 
Ford Powell & Carson, San Antonio; and 
Phillip Henderson, FALA, Phillip Henderson 
Architects, Dallas, selected two projects for 
honor awards: Southeast Campus, Tarrant 
County Junior College, Vestal Loftis Kalista 
Architects, in the architecture/general building 
category; and Eilerson Lakehouse, Gregory S. 
Ibanez, ALA (see 74, May/June 1996, pp. 6o- 
63), in the architecture/residential category. 
The jury bestowed three projects in three 
catepories with merit awards. Hahnfeld Associ- 
ates Architects/Planners, Inc., received an 
award in the architecture/restoration or adap- 
live reuse category for the Epworth Center, 
First United Methodist Church, Fort Worth. In 
the unbuilt projects category, Carter & Burgess, 
Ine., was recognized for the master plan for 
The Montessori Academy, In addition, Vestal 
Loftis Kalista Architects received its second 
ward in the architecture/general building cat- 
egory for Colleyville Heritage High School. 
Lastly, two firms received citation awards: 
Jim Bransford, Architect, in the architecture/ 
general building category, for the Ronald 
McDonald House; and John Brookby in the 
student/intern projects category for the 
Benbrook House. Kelly Roberson 
1 Ejlersan Lakehouse College 
2 Colleyville Heritage 5 The Montessori 
High School Academy 
6 Ronald McDonald 
House 


3 Benbrook House 


4 Southeast Campus, 


farant County Junior 7 Epworth Center 
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Of Note: A R/UDAT Revisit 


AUSTIN On September 24, approximately 500 Austin 
residents participated in R/UDAT Revisited: A Call to 
Finish, a follow-up session to the 1991 visit by the 
Regional/Urban Design Assistance Team (R/UDAT) 
from the American Institute of Architects (AIA). Seven 
of the eight original team members retumed to re- 
evaluate the progress on their original recommenda- 
tions, and develop additional plans for organization, 
marketing, and management; the natural and built 
environment; markets and economic potential; trans- 
portation; community issues, arts/human services; 
and regulations and government policies. 

The 1997 session identified five opportunity ar- 
eas for the city that the evaluators believed would 
create public confidence and generate adjacent 
and related investments. These included a mixed- 
use residential development on the city’s water- 
front site, with a City Hall; a convention center ex- 
pansion supporting tourism and entertainment; 
transit links including light rail and Great Streets; 
the inclusion of residential and public sites in the 
Waller and Shoal Creek areas; and a performing- 
arts complex at the Palmer Auditorium site, with 
the condition of public funding. 

Since 1967, the AIA has send R/UDAT teams to 
communities to respond to problems described by 
local AIA chapters and community sponsors. Each 
R/UDAT professional is selected based on experi- 


: ence in the problems under study, and is not com- 


pensated nor can they accept commissions for 
work resulting from their recommendations. KR 
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A Wealth of Information 


AUSTIN Over the past three years, the Texas 
Society of Architects (TSA) has actively 
worked at establishing an effective on-line in- 
formation system for architects and the pub- 
lic at large. The scope and variety of TSA's 
web sites and the innovation and novelty of 
the world wide web can be confusing, but 
with a simple internet connection and a web 
browser, anyone can access the information 
available on-line. 

One common misconception is that there 
is only one site or that one must “go through” 
one part to get to another. Actually, each part 
of TSA's on-line presence is an effective web 
site in and of itself, and independently acces- 
sible. The three basic parts are 742, TSA 
On-line, and TSA Link. 


TA2: Digital Texas Architect 

(www.txarch.com) 
TSA’s OLDEST Wes sire is 7A2, the on-line 
companion to the bi-monthly Tèxas Architect 
(TA) magazine. Since the May/June 1995 is- 
sue, TA has published articles on-line with 
more pictures than are available in the 
printed version. Currently, 742 publishes ar- 
ticles on a weekly basis, concurrently with a 
complete Spanish translation. Visitors to 72 
can access back issues of TA through the 
project index. The site also contains informa- 
tion about the magazine such as submittal 
guidelines, advertising information, and a 
staff contact page. 


TSA On-line 
(www.txarch.com/tsa) 
Three areas of interest are available on TSA 
On-line: News, Society, and Government In- 
formation. 

TSA.News gives TSA the ability to past 
information immediately and in a depth and 
breadth impractical through the Society’s 
print media. TSA.News features reprints of 
articles from TSA's newsletter CheckSet, up- 
dated weekly, as well as important bulletins 
that did not make it to publication. During 
the legislative session, TSA.News is also 
where TSA's Government Relations Commit- 
tee posts calls-to-action and time-sensitive 
legislative information. 

TSA.Society contains those things that 
are integral to the functioning of the Society. 
For example, members can find information 
on officers, directors, and each TSA commit- 
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tee, as well as TSA’s Bylaws and Code of Eth- 
ics. TSA's Public Relations Committee also 
has a growing section entitled Visions and 
Ideas. The Continuing Education (CE) sec- 
tion, sponsored by TSA’s CE Committee, ties 
directly to AIA National's CE site, giving up- 
to-date information on the AJA’s CE system. 
TSA Joblink, a successful on-line job bulletin 
hoard, is also available through TSA.Society. 
TSA.Government includes two basic areas; 
existing laws and regulations and bills pending 
in the legislature. The content of statutes such 
as the Architectural Practice Act as well as the 
language of things such as the Texas Depart- 
ment of Licensing and Regulation’s Architec- 
tural Barriers guidelines are available through 
TSA.Government. When the legislature is in 
session, TSA.Government keeps a database on- 
line with pending legislation and links to the 
State of ‘Texas’ own on-line bill rexts—linked 
directly to the legislators’ computer system. 


TSALink 
(www.tsalink.com) 

A PARTNERSHIP between TSA and Construc- 
tion Market Data Group (CMD) created 
TSALink in 1995. TSALink collects con- 
struction lead information in an efficient and 
cost-effective manner by utilizing new com- 
munications technologies along with the or- 
ganizational strengths of TSA. The goal of 
the program is to offer timely project-bid in- 
formation to the construction community 
through an architect-controlled data system. 
Whether a contract is negotiated or selection 
is made through an open-bid process, the in- 
formation from TSALink is used by everyone 
from subcontractors to material suppliers to 
assemble project bids. 

Recently, TSALink became fully web- 
based, dispensing with the need for propri- 
etary software. Now, users access TSALink 
through its web site, which also contains in- 
formation about the program and links to 
ProFile, an on-line directory of AIA member 
firms, and FirstSource, an on-line database of 
building products and their specifications. 

TSA's web sites will continue to be an in- 
tegral part of the way the Society provides in- 
formation to and from its members and fur- 
thers the development of the profession. If 
you have questions or ideas for additional 
content on any of the three sites, contact TSA 
for more information. Jonathan Hagood 


“Time Well Spent” continued from page t1 


tural ideas on paper quickly and cost effectively. 
Neither charrette would have been successful 
without both Texas A&M's faculty and student 
participation,” says Andy Gillies, Director of 
Community Development for the city. 

Another important part of the Northgate revi- 
talization was exterior commercial remodeling. 
Local merchants were offered up to two-thirds 
matching funds by the city for elective participa- 
tion. The Sparks Building, set prominently on the 
comer of University Drive and College Main, was 
one of the districts highest priorities. Fortunately, 
the owner of the building was eager to participate 
in the Northgate project. As a summer project in 
1996, several TAMU smdents worked with a pro- 
fessor and local architects to design and produce 
working drawings for the Sparks Building. The 
main goals were to unify the building's signage, 
improve the exterior lighting, and replace the ag- 
ing windows and doors. Another project for stu- 
dents was the University Bookstore. Both build- 
ings provided a unique opportunity to work with 
the building owners and city officials to see the 
projects from the design phase through final 
documentation. These drawings were then veri- 
fied by local architects before going to bid. In Sep- 
tember 1996, both the Sparks Building and the 
University Bookstore started the fall semester 
with fresh new exteriors. 

During the 1997 spring semester, students 
worked on the Crooked Path Tavern and the his- 
toric Holick’s Boot Building. Both are in serious 
disrepair, and will receive a complete street-side 
face lift. Improvements to Holick’s include the 
replacement of awnings, downspouts, and the 
canopy. The brick will also be cleaned and resur- 
faced. The Crooked Path Tavern, a more recent 
construction, will undergo minor cosmetic 
changes to make it more appropriate w its sire. Al! 
improvements must be approved by the city and 
the Texas Historical Commission. 

Future projects are already being planned 
for r998 as College Station continues to ag- 
gressively rework its most definitive retail 
hub. In return for the students’ efforts, the 
city of College Station contributed $5,000 to 
the Brazos chapter’s AIA Scholarship for each 
of the projects; the funds have endowed a 
scholarship for students enrolled in the archi- 
tecture program at TAMU. 

Daniel Turner and Reed Crocker 


Daniel Turner-and Reed Crocker are students in the 
College of Architecture at Texas AM University. 


Of Note: Changing Deans 


LUBBOCK AND COLLEGE STATION Two of the 
Texas’ seven architecture schools have named 
deans, One a permanent position and one on an 
interim basis. James E. White was named dean 
of the Texas Tech University College of Architec- 
ture in Lubbock. White, on the faculty since 1971 
and a tenured professor, has also served as as- 
sociate and interim dean. In 1994, White re- 
ceived the Texas Tech President's Excellence in 
Teaching Award and in 1987 the Award for Excel- 
lence in Architectural Education from the Texas 
Society of Architects. White replaced Martin 
Harms, who accepted a position with California 
Polytechnic State University College of Architec- 
ture and Environmental Design. 

In College Station at the Texas A&M University 
College of Architecture, Ward V. Wells has been 
named interim dean. Wells assumed the post 
when Walter V. Wendler stepped down in mid- 
September to begin a position as an assistant to 
the Texas A&M University President on the Vision 
2020 project. Wells has served as executive asso- 
ciate dean since 1991. KR 


Of Note: Greens Gather 


AUSTIN In early November, for the sixth year, 
Austin hosted the annual Green Builder Confer- 
ence, welcoming 2,600 attendees, nearly double 
from the previous year, from across the United 
States and several countries. The show is the 
biggest green builder conference in the United 
States, and its reknawn for its wealth of home- 
grown expertise is increasing. 

This year’s conference, held at the Austin Con- 
vention Center, featured 185 booths, showcasing 
green materials and building techniques. In addi- 
tion, a homes tour of green residences was held in 
conjunction with the conference. Several keynote 
speakers, including Ray Anderson, CEO of Interface 
Carpet Corporation; Bill Reed, principal, The Hillier 
Group; Sim Van der Ryn, president, Ecological De- 
sign Institute; and Sue Pitman, Environmental 
Health, addressed the crowds. Workshops and pre- 
sentations were held on a variety of topics, includ- 
ing case studies of green homes and office and 
commercial facilities and discussions on sustain- 
able communitites, particularly in Austin. 

The 1998 conference is scheduled for Novem- 
ber 5-7 in Austin; for more information, call 512264- 
0004. Lars Stanley 


Lars Stanley is on architect in Austin. 
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Why wait two months 


for the next issue of TA? 


Check out TA2, the on-line supple- 
ment toTexasArchitect. It's got more 
photos, full Spanish translations of 
all feature articles, advertising infor- 
mation, submittal guidelines, 1998 
editorial calendar and a searchable 
project index. And it’s updated 
weckly. so there's always something 


new to sec on-line! 
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A New Focus on Healthcare 


DALLAS In the fall of 1997, the Committee on Ar- 
chitecture for Health of the Dallas chapter of the 
American Institute of Architects held a collegiate 
planning and design competition at the Children’s 
Medical Center. The forum of the competition 
was a 48-hour design marathon charrette, focused 
on the building type The Outpatient Hospital—A 
Hospital Without Beds. The question the charrette 
addressed was “What will the health care campus 
of the future look like, and how do we start plan- 
ning for future demands?” 

Six teams of four students each from Texas 
A&M University, Texas Tech University (which 
sent two teams), Prairie View A&M University, 


Texas Tech 


1 the winning entry by + 
Praine View A&M 


3 submission from Texas 
2 second-place entry by A&M 
the University of Houston, and the University of 
Texas at Arlington developed design settings for 
the future delivery of health care. Firm sponsors 
for the event were Gresham, Smith and Partners; 
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HKS Ine.; Page Southerland Page; Collins 
Reisenbichler Associates; and Larsen Dye Ablon 
Architects. The sponsorship by the firms enabled 
travel, room, and board costs for the students to 
be dramatically reduced. Additionally, the firms of 
Wiginton, Hooker and Jeffry and Pierce 
Goodwin Alexander Linville played significant 
roles in the organization of the charette. 

The first-place award of $2,000 went to the 
student team from Prairie View A&M. The 
faculty advisor was Jonti Bolles. Students on the 
team were Richard Johnson, Joyette Peters, 
Wendy Bartley, and Latonna Perry. The sec- 
ond-place award of $500 went to one of the two 
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Texas Tech teams. The faculty advisor was Dr. 
Michael Jones. Students on the team were Jade 
Kanevski, Bodie Maxcey, Stuart Brummett, and 
Kristi Davis. 

Corporate sponsors for the event were ATC 
Associates, C&A Contract Wallcoverings, 
Centex Construction, Interface Flooring, James 
R. Thompson, Inc., and McKesson General 
Medical. The companies’ donations provided 
the cash awards for the students. 

Jurors for the competition included Bernie 
Bortnick, HDR, Inc.; Gary Bruck, vice president, 
Baylor Medical Center; and Bill Walther, vice 
president, facilities, Parkland Hospital. Jurors 
were impressed with the amount of development 
and understanding of the complex building type in 
a short period of time. Overall, the charette inter- 
ested students in the practice of healtheare-related 
architecture, and promoted interaction and dia- 
logue between students, educators, and architec- 
ture for health practitioners. Josh Theodore 


Josh Theodore works for Page Southerland Page in 
Dallas. 


CALENDAR 


“For the Imperial Court” 
The Kimbell Museum will host 65 works of por- 
celain from the Qing dynasty (1644-1911) in For 
the imperiol Court: Qing Porcelain from the 
Percival David Foundation of Chinese Art, Lon- 
don. The collection was assembled by Sir Percival 
David (1892-1964); the pieces are particularly ad- 
mired for their technical perfection and artistic 
inspiration. Kimbell Museum, Fort Worth (817/532- 
8451), THROUGH MARCH 1 


A Local Talent 

The Dallas Museum of Art will host the first large- 
scale presentation of the work of one of the city‘s 
most respected sculptors. Lindo Ridgway: A Sur- 
vey, The Poetics of Form explores the artist's use 
of forms found in nature, such as leaves, grapes, 
and twigs, and her ability to cast them in bronze 
for a sculpture at once permanent and yet fragile. 
In addition, wall installations of grids and maps 
referring to autobiographical and social themes 
will be included. Dallas Museum of Art, Dallas (214/ 
922-1200), JANUARY TI—APRIL 5 
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Re-Aligning Vision” 

An exhibition of 137 drawings and four installations, 
85 percent of which have never been seen in this 
country, will make a stop in Austin during its two- 
year international tour. The works, by 46 artists 
from Argentina, Brazil, Colombia, Chile, Peru, Uru- 
guay, and Venezuela, explore the ascendancy of 
drawing as an alternative mode of expression in 
South America over the last 30 years, The exhibition 
highlights the innovative use of basic materials, in- 
cluding ink, charcoal, pencil, and paper, and the 
manipulation of non-conventional supports and 
techniques, such as wood, marble, plastic, electric 
wires, cords, photography, and industrial printing. 
Archer M. Huntington Art Gallery, Austin (512/471- 
7324), JANUARY 16—MARCH 8 


“Robert Rauschenberg: A Retrospective” 
In a major exhibition organized in cooperation 
with the Solomon R. Guggenheim Museum, The 
Menil Collection wil! explore the career of Robert 
Rauschenberg, born in 1925 and one of the 
country’s most accomplished contemporary art- 
ists, through 400 works from the late 1940s to 
the present. In addition to the works showcased 
at The Menil Collection, selections from the exhi- 
bition will be on display at the nearby Contem- 
porary Arts Museum and the Museum of Fine 
Arts, Houston. The Menil Coflection, Houston 
(719/525-9444), FEBRUARY 6—APRIL 26 
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NEWS 


NEW PRODUCTS AND INFORMATION 


Gruppo Valli & Valli has introduced the 
Forges line of cabinet hardware. The flowing 
forms in comtemporary colors are designed to 


express innovation 

=A and enduring strength, 

and are made from a 

a ee 4 variety of materials 
~e, and finishes, includ- 

Ma ing nickel, chrome, 

e he orolux, 24-carat gold, 
brass, rubber coating, 

—— 7 “SD enamel, and Murano 


glass. Over 100 mod- 
els in a wide range of colors are available. 
Circle 171 on reader inquiry card 


Sherwin Williams has developed the 
PrepRite System of Interior Primers. In- 
cluded are the PrepRite Classic, which pro- 
vides hide and cover- 
age on drywall, cured 
plaster, textured wall, 
MDF, and 
board, skim coat, 


trim 


wood, pre-primed 
metal, plastic trim, 
casements, and green 
wood. Also included 
is the Prep Rite HighBuild Interior Latex 
Primer/Surfacer, designed to make the poros- 
ity of new construction wallboard and seams 
uniform and equal. 

Circle 172 on reader inquiry card 


Awn Tube by Astrup Co. is a galvanized steel 
tubing manufactured by the in-line Flo-Coat 
process. The tube 
begins with a layer of 
99-99-percent pure 
zinc, a conversion 
coating, and a clear 
organic topcoat that 
“seals” in corrosion 
resistance against a 
variety of chemicals 
including salt, gaso- 
line, motor oils, detergent, bleach, and disin- 
fectants. The steel tubing is available in out- 
side diameter sizes that range from 0.500 to 
1.900 inch, and from .813 to 2.000 inch 
square, with the wall thickness ranging from 
20 to r4 gallons. 

Circle 173 on reader inquiry card 
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The Nemo Lighting Group, introduced in Italy 
in 1993, is now available through Flos USA. 
Designed for high visual interest and durable 
use, these fixtures em- 
ploy industrial mate- 
rials, including diecast 
aluminum as well as 
molded prismatic 
glass, to create a com- 
fortable diffused light. 
The 
come with a specially 


fixtures also 
designed dovetailed release mechanism. 
Circle 174 on reader inquiry card 


Robern has introduced its Xenia collection, 
part of the O-hi-O Series accessory line. Cre- 
ator David Zelman has experimented with in- 
dustrial aesthetics to bring style and innova- 


tion to commercial accessories. All accesso- 
ries are manufactured of aluminum and stain- 
less steel, with unique finishes. ‘The collection 
inchides towel bar, towel ring, robe hook, 
soap holder, cup and toothbrush holder, pa- 
per holder, and shelf. 

Circle 175 on reader inquiry card 


Stone Panels, Inc., has pioneered a manufac- 
turing process that enables them to produce 
aluminum honeycombed-reinforced panels that 
retain the appearance of natural stone while 
eliminating its fragile brittle properties. The 
panels weigh 3.3 
pounds per square 
foot, which is 80-per- 
cent less than solid 
stone. The Ultra-Lite 
Stone can be used on 
practically all exterior 


and interior surfaces. 
Circle 176 on reader 
inquiry card 


Free Literature 


Specifying products? 

Keep up-to-date with the latest materials and 
technologies and build your resource library with 
the free publications listed below. Just circle the 
appropriate number on the reader inquiry card 
on page 17, mail the card to us—postage free— 
and we will forward your request immediately. 


Terazzo & Marble Sup- 
ply Companies has re- 
leased its new Rustic 
Collection Brochure. 
This 16-page publication 
illustrates their collec- 
tion of ten unique 
marble and travertine 
stones imn tumbled, 
crosscut, and antique 
finishes, The brochure 
also features the pre- 
fabricated borders, medallions, and moldings that 
are available to complement the stones. 

Circle 181 on reader inquiry card 


Velux-America Inc. has released a 40-page full-color 
product guide created specifically for designers, 
builders, remodelers, and roofing prafessionals. “The 
Complete Guide to Roof Windows and Skylights” 
highlights the com- 
pany's complete line of 
fixed and ventilating 
skylights, roof windows, 
flashing systems, and 
accessories. In addition, 
it details the various en- 
ergy-elficient glazing options for Velux products, and 
includes detailed architectural drawings. Each sky- 
light and roof window model has a two-page 
spread, which includes usage recommendations, a 
size diagram, and the installation pitch. 

Circle 182 on reader inquiry card 


The Electronic Blue 
Book, the blue book of 
building and construc- 
tion, offers more than 
550,000 listings of 
building and construc- 


Vectronic 
ELVUE BOOK 
ic 


tion resources, and provides online users with di- 
rect access to companies with a fax number ar e- 
mail address. The service, which is free, allows the 
user to select the company and compose and 
send a message. (www,thebluebook.com) 

Circle 183 an reader inquiry card 


1997 EXHIBIT OF 


SCHOOL ARCHITECTURE 


1997 TASB/TASA Exhibit of 
School Architecture Winners 


THE 1997 TEXAS ASSOCIATION of School 
Boards (TASB) and Texas Association of 
School Administrators (TASA) exhibit of 
school architecture, co-sponsored by the 
Texas Society of Architects (TSA), was un- 
veiled at the TASB/TASA joint convention 
in Houston September 26-29, 1997. 

This year, the jury, consisting of Dr. Lee 
Burch and John Joiner, representing TSA; 
Dr. Ruben Corkill and Dr. Tony Jones, repre- 
senting TASA; and Kenneth Orr and 
Tommy Molina, representing TASB, selected 
one Caudill Award winner, as well as win- 
ners in five criteria categories. While the 
Caudill Award recognizes overall excellence 
in all categories, the criteria awards were in- 
stituted to recognize excellence in different 
aspects architects bring to exceptional 
school architecture. 

Value: These projects display energy-effi- 
ciency and environmental solutions; life- 
cycle cost efficiency, flexibility, and adaptabil- 
ity; creative use of materials; multipurpose 
use of space; and site development. 

Process of Planning: This category focuses 
on teacher, student, parent, and community 
collaboration, and the structure of the col- 
laboration process. 

Design: Projects superior in architectural 
solutions and aesthetics; safety and security 
impact; flexibility and adaptability; creative 
use of materials; multipurpose use of space; 
space relationships; and site development. 

Educational Appropriateness: A high 
level of quality in instructional program de- 
livery; space relationships; technology inte- 
gration; safety and security impact; multipur- 
pose use of space, and activity appropriateness. 

Innovation: Recognizes the collaboration 
process; energy efficiency and environmental 
solutions; life-cycle cost efficiency; technol- 
ogy integration; multipurpose use of space by 
community; safety and security impact; flexibil- 
ity and adaptability; and architectural solutions 
aesthetics. ‘i 


SFECLA LSE C 1.1.0.0 


The three highest-scoring projects in each 
criteria category were recognized with 
awards. The following pages highlight the 
1997 Caudill Award winner and the highest 
scoring-project in each criteria category. 


Under the coordination of TSA's Architec- 
ture in Education Committee, a traveling 
display of these projects will be shown 
around the state through May 1998, 

Canan Yetmen 


in one day! 


The answer is SPORT COURT Gymnasium Flooring. For playability, 
safety, and savings from reduced maintenance, our suspended surface 
is a winner. And you can upgrade your current synthetic or hard 
surface in one day! Just think—wood costs over 1/3 more initially 
and as much as 300% more in maintenance over its useful life. 

Want references? Sport Court technology has been accepted 
worldwide. Many of the top public schools and colleges in your area 
are already using SPORT COURT Gymnasium Flooring. Find out why. 


Call us today for more information. 


SPORT COURT 


Gymnasium 


Flooring 


Call 1-800-880-0234 


Endorsed by: NBA; NCAA; FIBA; USA Volleyball; Roller Hockey International 
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SPECIAL SECTION: SCHOOL ARCHITECTURE 


1997 
Caudill Award 


Deloras E. Thompson 
Elementary School 


THE 1997 CAUDILL AWARD recognizing overall excellence was 
awarded to Deloras E. Thompson Elementary School. CLR Archi- 
tects/Engineers of Houston designed the 113,400-square-foot faciliry 
that serves 800 students from pre-kindergarten through fifth grades. 
Architects worked with consultants, parents, district personnel, and 
students during the programming, schematic design, and design de- 
velopment phases. After completion of each phase in the planning 
process, the information was considered by a review committee. The 
project was then reviewed with the superintendent and Board of 
Trustees following the completion of cach step. 

The design solution resulted in a building plan that organizes 
grade level “houses,” two grade levels per house, around a central 
core that houses the learning/resource center, computer labs, admin- 
istration and counseling and technology control. The noisier areas 
such as the caferoriam and gymnasium are located away from class- 
rooms and have convenient exterior access for after-school and com- 
munity functions. A geadesic roof dome identifies the building en- 
trance and clerestory lights along the corridors provide natural light 
to interiors. 

The exterior utilizes three colors of brick with round forms to identify 
entrances to the facility, while three colors of porcelain paver tile are 
laid in geometric patterns at all major entrances. CY 


n S- => = 


Project Deloras E. Thompson Elementary, Houston 


Client Spring Independent School District 

Architect CLR Architects, Houston 

Contractor Gamma Construction 

Consultants BGA Engineers, Inc.(structural); Meridian Engineers 
(MEP); Mary Goldslay & Associates (landscape) 

Photographer Dennis Dunn 
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Resources 


Steel frame: Crown Steel, Inc., Allied Erection; brick walls: 
Delta; concrete masonry units: Featherlite; ceramic tile: Dal-Tile; 
windows: Vista Wall; skylights: Kal-Wall; doors: Vista Wall, Total 
Opening Systems, Raco A Hura, Door Pro Systems, Overhead Door 
Co.; interior floors: Flexco, Azrock, Collins & Aikman, Mohawk 
Industries, Dal-Tile; ceiling surfacing/system: American Olean, 
USG; roofing: Schuller; waterproofing: Tremco; insulation: 
Owens Corning; partitions: Modernfold, General Cubicle Co.; 
paint and stain: JCI Paint (Devoe); kitchen: Cleveland Range 
Inc.; communication: Rauland; security: Edwards System Technol- 
ogy; Signage: ARK Ramos, South Texas Graphic Specialies; stairs: 
American Olean; electrical distribution: General Electric; air con- 
ditioning system: ITT Bell & Gossett McQuay; environmental 
control systems: Landis @Gyr; blinds: Bali; accoustical: 
Decoustics; gymnasium equipment: Porter Athletic Equip. Co.; 
tackboards/markerboards: Claridge Products and Equipment, Inc. 


SPECIAL SECTION: SCHOOL ARCHITECTURE 


1997 
Value Award 


Cullins Lake Pointe Elementary 
Additions & Renovations 


DUE TO LACK OF AVAILABLE LAND in the district to build a 
much-needed new elementary school, Rockwall School District 
officials asked the team at SHW Group Inc. to design an addition 
to an existing building, located on only nine and a half acres of 
land. The final design accomodates 1,100 students in grades pre- 
kindergarten through fifth grades. 

The building is divided into two sections, one for grades pre- 
kindergarten through second, the other for third- through fifth- 
grade students, and the two sections are separated by facilities 
used by both groups, such as the library and dining room. A large 
new gymnasium was added, divided in half by a folding wall, so 
primary and upper elementary students could be in separate 
spaces, while still providing a single large space for meetings and 
public events. 

Outdoors, new play areas for primary students were created by 
reclaiming an existing sloping creek bank through the use of in- 
terlocking masonry retaining walls. A reconfiguration of the ex- 
isting driveway system created separate pick-up and drop-off areas 
and required fire-lane turnarounds were designed to also function 


as paved play areas for basketball and other activities. 

The exceptionally large elementary school now functions as 
two smaller schools on a very small site. The redesign of interiors 
ind more efficient use of the site saved the district the cost of 
purchasing additional land, while increasing the capacity of the 
existing school by 500 students. CY 


Project Cullins Lake Pointe Elementary Additions and 
Renovations, Rockwall 

Client Rockwall Independent School District 

Architect SHW Group, Inc., Dallas 

Contractor Charter Builders, Inc. 

Consultants Estes McClure & Associates (MEP); H.G. Rice & Co. 
(food service); Glenn Engineering (civil); SHW Group (struc- 


tural) 
Photographer Jim Wilson Photography 
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SPECIAL SECTION: SCHOOL ARCHITECTURE 


1997 
Process of Planning Award 


Ector County Career Center 


THE FACILITIES OF THE Ector County Career Center in Odessa, de- 
signed by Hunter Corral Associates, Inc., serves students from both 
of the district's high schools. In essence, it is a magnet school that 
students may attend for their academic and career classes. Academics 
are taught in the context of students’ chosen careers, preparing them 
for real-world applications of core curriculum subjects. 

The target group for this facility is the “middle 50 percent” of 
high school students—those not in the top 25 percent being 
groomed for college, nor in the bottom 25 percent targeted by reme- 
dial programs. Students choose their careers from among the disci- 
plines of health care, business, and engineering and have the 
oportunity to learn math, English, and science within their career 
context. Altogether, the center offers training in 15 careers, and 
learning is done not in traditional classrooms, but in hands-on labs, 
which replicate real-world settings and situations. 

The design process, for which the Career Center was selected for 
recognition, involved meeting the needs of this unique curriculum. 
A design team comprising four teachers, one vocational teacher, an 
administrator, and the architect met each week for 18 months. Ad- 
ditionally, the design team met with students and business partners 
from each career division. The design gave the district a facility with 
the necessary technology, laboratory, and vocational equipment, as 
well as one that provides community facilities. Flexibility and 
expandability were other big concerns: Utilities are in place and 
land is available for expansion, while the core facilities are de- 
signed to handle a 25-percent increase in students. CY 


Resources 
Steel frame: Vulcraft; CMU walls: Featherlight; roof: MCBI; 


windows: Alenco, Kalwall Corp.; doors: Gateway, Weyerhauser, 
Overhead Door Co.; interior floors: Lees, Fritztile; ceiling surfac- 
ing/system: USG; roofing: GAF; waterproofing: MCBI; paint 
and stain: Glidden; hardware: Stanley, Corbin Russwin, Norton; 
kitchen: Greenheck; lockers: Republic; public seating: Irwin Seat- 
ing Co.; signage: Andco, Inc.; science equipment: Mohon Inter- 
national; elevators: Dover; stairs/treads: Hirschfeld Steel Co.; 
handrails: Hirschfeld Steel Co.; lighting: Lightolier; electronic 
distribution: Square D; plumbing and sanitary: Crane, Sloan, 
Santana, Bradley, Lennox Ind.; air-conditioning system: Trane; 
environmental control systems: Siebe; carpets/rugs: Lees; furni- 
ture: Indeco, Hoover, Colony Cabinets; blinds: Hunter Douglas 
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Project Career Center, Odessa 

Client Ector County Independent School District 

Architect Hunter Corral Associates, Inc., Odessa 

Contractor Cooper Construction Company, Inc. 

Consultants Agnew Associates, Inc. (mechanical); C.W. Ellis (structural) 
Photographer Monte Hunter 


SPECIAL SECTION: SCHOOL ARCHITECTURE 


1997 
Design Award 


Mance Park Middle School 
Additions & Renovations 


MANCE PARK MIDDLE SCHOOL in Huntsville had the complex task 
of relocating many of its academic buildings from a multi-block 
sprawled plan to a one-block campus to eliminate the dangers of 
children crossing city streets. The success of this relocation and cam- 
pus expansion over a three-year span earned Mance Park the 1997 
TASB/TASA Design Award. 

The community, teamed with Pfluger Associates, planned the 
construction of new buildings and renovation of old structures in 
order to retain constant teaching capabilities. The design was greatly 
influenced by an eight-foot elevation change between the academic 
huilding and the existing cafeteria and gymnasium. To include all of 
the school’s activities on the newly condensed campus, the required 


square footage of the new academic building pushed the plan to two 


te te fe 


aan (IIL mil iby 
W 


a 
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levels. The design of the academic building took into consideration 
the security of the facility by limiting obstructions ro sight lines 
along the simple building facade. The materials chosen for the new 
structures also reflect the existing historical context of the city. To 
conserve as much of the natural surroundings as possible, the south- 
west corner of the building was cut back to preserve existing trees. 
Integration between faculty and students, as well as school and 
community, was the primary concern in the arrangement of class- 
rooms and activity spaces. The assistant principals’ offices and 
teacher work rooms are situated within the five classroom pod 
groupings. Each classroom is wired with audio/visual technology con- 
trolled in the library, allowing for easy dissemination of information. A 
commons area is located between the academic wing and the cafeteria. 
This space is used both by students and the community as a gethering 
area. With the construction of a new gymnasium, (wo gyms are now 
available at the same time. One can be used hy the public on week- 
ends while the other is used by the school. Stephen Oliver 


Resources 


King-size brick: Elgin Butler Brick; prefinished metal wall panels: 
Southern Structures; vinyl wall covering and laminate wainscot: 
Koroseal Wall Coverings; aluminum windows: Alenco; 4-ply built-up 
roofing: GAF Materials Corp. 


Project Mance Park Middle School Additions and Renovations, 
Huntsville 

Client Huntsville Independent Schoo! District 

Architect Pfluger Associates Architects, PL.L.C., Austin 

Contractor Drymalla Construction Co. 

Consultants Englemann Engineers (structural); Hendrix Consulting 
Engineers (MEP); Gerald Harris Engineers (civil) 

Photographer Peter Tata 
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SPECIAL SECTION: SCHOOL ARCHITECTURE 


1997 
Educational Appropriateness Award 
Innovation Aword (tie) 


Channelview High School 


WHEN THE COMMUNITY OF CHANNELVIEW came together with 
Bay Architects to plan a new high school, they envisioned a place 
that would benefit both the community and the attending students as 
well as a place that was clear in design and delivery of information. 

The design was developed spatially with three spines 
pinwheeling from a central circular commons. Located off these 
spines, a variety of educational spaces, from double-sized classrooms 
to study corrals, provide a broad range of learning spaces. Other al- 
ternative learning opportunites are also available. Each department 
is equipped with teacher media centers and workrooms. A preserved 
forest for nature studies is also included. Additionally, all classrooms 
are wired with internet access, and include six computers each, tele- 
visions, phones, and teacher computer centers. 

To maintain a safe environment, a security camera system, well-lit 
parking lot, and movement sensors were all priorities. A high-energy- 
efficiency level was achieved with the installation of a chilled water 
thermal storage system that will pay for itself in three to five years. 

The connection between school and community is evident in 
the designation of multi-purpose spaces. The library, auditorium, and 
gymnasium are open to the public during evenings and on weekends. 
The vocational wing can also be accessed by the community for 
night school. The Wellness Center educates staff, parents, and stu- 


SO 


dents on nutrition and exercise. 


Project Channelview High School, Channelview 

Client Channelview Independent School District 

Archited Bay Architects, Ine., Houston 

Contractor Tellepesen Corporation 

Consultants Cagley, Conti & Jumper (structural); Wylie & 
Associaties (MEP); Frank Clements & Associates (Civil) 

Photographer Judd Haggard 
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Resources 


Steel frame: United Stuctures of America; brick walls: Boral Brick 
(Upchurch Kimbrough, distributor); ceramic tile: Dal-Tile; windows: 
YKKAP America, Inc.; skylights: Major Industries; doors: Overhead 
Door Co.; interior floors: Patcraft, Dal-Tile, Azrock ; exterior paving: 
Dal-Tile, Mexican Marble & Mosaic; ceiling surfacing/system: 
Armstrong; Tectum; roofing: Firestone Carlisle; waterproofing: 
Tremco; paint and stain: ICI Paints (Devoe) 
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In the past, these words usually meant that other 
necessary activities were suspended. But not today. 


Thanks to Lifemaster 2000” latex paint, it's possible to 


paint the halls, walls and rooms of your school, without 
interrupting classes. 


It’s all because Lifemaster 2000 is a premium paint 
formulated with no odor. Lifemaster 2000 is also totally 
solvent free. That means it’s safer to use indoors, 
since it has no volatile organic compounds, or VOC's 
to pollute the air. With low-spatter characteristics and 


GLASSES ARE 
NOW IN SESSION. 


one-coat coverage, Lifemaster 2000 goes on in an 
instant and dries to a lasting finish in a few short hours. 
And with thousands of vibrant colors to choose from, 
the decorating possibilities are endless. 

So the next time you want to repaint all or part of 
your school without disrupting classes, remember to use 
Lifemaster 2000. For more information call your local 

ICI Dulux Paint stores or dial 1-800-984-5444. 


© Dulux PAINTS. 
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SPECIAL SECTION: SCHOOL ARCHITECTURE 


1997 
Innovation Award (tie) 


Environmental Education Center 


REMINDING ITS VISITORS of the traditional vernacular barn form, 
the Environmental Education Center, designed by Claycomh Asso- 
ciates for the Dallas ISD, pushes the envelope of the learning expe- 
rience to win the 1997 TASB Innovation Award. As the most 
popular field trip site in the school district, the goal of the center is 
to increase the student's educational opportunities through the lat- 
est technology, labs, and programs, in order to encourage a greater 
respect for the environment and each other. 

The delivery of these ideas has heen reinforced by the programs 
and the center's facilities. Many age groups of students can he ca- 
tered to with a variety of levels of information. A nine-foot interac- 
tive globe and a wall painted with depictions of the pioneering fig- 
ures of the environmental awareness movement, are examples of 
their successful interactive learning spaces. This kind of interaction 


can be seen thoughout the site in both indoor and ourdoor activi- 
ties. The facility is equipped with full internet access. Guides are 
readily available to give tours that can emphasize either specific 
ideas or general topics. Local industries and cooperations also make 
use of the various multi-purpose spaces for exhibits that can en- 
hance the learning environment. 

The secluded natural site within the urban area gives many in- 


ner-city students an opportunity to learn from nature through out- 
door activities, which is often not available at local schools. Three 
existing trails and two ponds provide a one-on-one encounter be- 
tween students and nature. All of these aspects enable the center to 
put a new spin on important environmental ideas that children 
may or may not already be familiar with. SO 


Resources 


Structural steel: NASCO Steel; limestone CMU: TXI; hollow 
metal windows and doors: Texas Steel Industries; skylights: Kalwall; 
paver tiles: Dal-Tile; roof shingles: GAF 


Project Environmental Education Center, Seagoville 

Client Dalias Independent School District 

Architect Claycomb Associates Architects, Dallas 

Contractor Baker Construction 

Consultants Turner Engineers (MEP, structural); Pacheco Koch 
(civil); Museum Arts (display arts) 

Photographer Kevin Smith 
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SPECIAL SECTION: SCHOOL ARCHITECTURE 


A TECTUM roof deck 
can support a lot. 


Like your reputation. 


Your reputation has been built by delivering the best in com- 
mercial design. What if you could deliver a roof deck system 
that would pay back your client multiple times over the life of 
the project — from fast and easy installation through years of 
attractive, noise and abuse-resistant space? In thousands of 
school and civic applications, TECTUM” Roof Deck Systems are 
chosen for superior field performance. TECTUM II, for example, 
offers all-in-one excellence. A nailable surface. Superior Dow*" 
insulation. A decorative and durable acoustical ceiling. 
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For the right system to support your quality reputation, call 
614-345-9691. 


TECTUM 
PO, Box 3002 


Since 1949 
Newark, OH aasad | 


Circle 101 on the reader inquiry card 


A auikn er General Contracting 


Construction Management 


Construction Company Design/Build 


(512) 441-1111 
email: info@faulkcomp.com 


Austin - San Antonio - Rio Grande Valley - Mexico City 


Circle 20 on the reader inquiry card 
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Problem: Dollars and cents. 


Azrock VCT is an inexpensive floor that comes in a dazzling array of today's 
beautiful colors and styles. And they all work together for beautiful custom 


installations. Everything about Azrock VCT is fashionable. Including the pnce. 


For more information call an Azrock Flooring Consultant at 1-800-921-1717. 


| Solution: Azrock Vinyl Composition Tile. 


Azrock VCT lets you 
coordinate colors on a budget. 


CO AZROCK 


COMMERCIAL FLOORING 
isa brand of ODOMCO. 


www.domco.com 
Circle 56 on the reader Inquiry card 


Housing: Taking Place 


ONcE UPON a TIME it was standard practice for architects to be involved in the design of the 
single-family house. ‘Today, with builders, developers, and designers crowded into the business of 
producing an endless stock of newly built houses, that standard practice has irreversibly changed. 

As Americans, we seem obsessed with obtaining a secure foothold in society. For most of us, this 
starts with staking out a bit of land with a home of our own. ‘The opportunity to live in a freestand- 
ing setting embodies the American dream of ob- 
taining and displaying a prosperous and indepen- 
dent lifestyle. Historian J.B. Jackson dubbed the 
American single-family icon “a miniature estate 
concerned with keeping its image honored and 
respected by the outside world.” Eventually we 
each try to get our castle. 

The selection of our castle is supposed to 
be a personal one. We pick (or design) a house 
to suit our image of our public and private 
selves. So given our very American right to 
choose, why would we want to choose the 
same thing? Houses built in suburban Hous- 
ton look spookily identical to those built in 
suburban Dallas, Austin, and San Antonio, 
though obviously the culture, climate, and very 
character of the landscapes in these various 
places differ wildly. 

For some reason, at developers’ behest, monotony is being visited upon the middle and even 
upper classes with their tacit approval, Subtle variations of roof form, brick color, and paint (al- 
ways beige), give the would-be owner the illu- 
sion of choice and the guarantee of hassle-free 
(i.e., architect-free) homeownership in an ex- 
clusive neighborhood. The results, however, 
convey a near-Levittown conformity of ques- 
tionable stylistic origin. 

Today, the desire for individual expression 
and site specificity in domestic architecture leads 
only a handful of people to start with an archi- 
tect. Though the obvious product of such a de- 
cision will be a house that doesn’t look like all 
those others, these daring homeowners will reap 
other bounties as well: the pleasures of a house 
that accommodates the specific rituals of their 
daily life as well as a house that is both a reflec- 
tion of its place and a part of that place. 

At its most basic level the design of houses is 
the design of shelter, At its fullest, linking mean- 
ingful images and ideas to the patterns of daily life, architecture connects its inhabitants to a particu- 
lar place: Where we build should certainly determine what we build, Val Glitsch, FAIA 


Val Glitsch, FAIA, is the Contributing Architect for this issue (see page 5): she practices in Houston. 
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PROJECT Don and Elisabeth Knight House, Cat Spring 

CLIENT Don and Elizabeth Knight 

ARCHITECT Natalye Ippel + Associates Ari hitects, Houstan 
(Natalye Appel, Lee Olvera, Shannon Sasser, project team) 

CONTRACTOR Renaissance Builders 

CONSULTANTS Matrix Structural Fngineers (structural); Eri 
Stephenson (custom metalwork): The Office of James Burnett, 
ISLA (landscape architect); Karen Rose Engineering (civil) 


PHOTOGRAPHER Hester + Haraway Photographers, Fayetteville 


1 Long overhangs at the 2 panoramic view of site 
Knight Residence stretch trom tower room 
down fram the tower ta 
shade windows and the 3 site plan, tar view 
parch below. 

4 site plan, close view 
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Pleasing Site 


by Val Glitsch, FAIA 


THE SELECTION OF A PLACE to build a house is the lirst important decision a 
residential client will make. Attractions to a particular place are often obvi- 
ous—like neighbors, price, views, or convenience. But sometimes the more 
powerful draws are abstract and elusive. The discovery of those intangible 
qualities and their integration with the material conditions of the place is 
the architect's mission; the success of that mission will likely distinguish a 
project that simply satisfies a client’s needs from one that renders those 
needs significant. 

For their blending of the real and ideal, and for their diverse response to is- 
sues of “contextual fit,” four recent examples of Texas domestic architecture are 
offered here for examination. 


Knight House, Cat Spring 
Ow a 100-AcRE srre near Bellville, Natalye Appel + Associates Architects of 
Houston collaborated with the Office of James Burnett, Landscape Archi- 


tects, on the design for the recently completed 
Knight House northwest of Houston, 

The site is first experienced along a snaky 
road that reveals calculated glimpses of the water 
and house. The slightly rolling terrain, dotted 
with trees and a pond, affords some impressive 
views and a natural building site of existing wal- 
nuts and syeamores near the high point. Craggy 
in nature (probably from the wind), the trees 
now peg a future entry courtyard for the 3,800- 
square-foot house. 

The L-shaped complex is entered, almost 
shyly, along a concrete masonry-clad north face 
to approach a silver metal tower reminiscent of 
neighboring farm structures. The house is pri- 
marily outward-looking: The tower centralizes 
the plan, around which rooms and views spin out 
into the two-part landscape—the close kind and 
the far kind. Immediately adjacent to the house is 
planned a series of paved and planted areas to vi- 
sually extend the interior spaces, while distant 
views to the southwest sunset and pond root the 
house in the bigger picture. 


While such a large site could potentially dwarf 
any building, the small-scale nature of the design 
seems intentional. Shed roofs bend down like tree 
branches to shade and protect desirable glass loca- 
tions in the rooms below. The only exception is the 
tower itself, whose relationship to the open site is 
defined by its powers of constant surveillance. 


SITE PLAN 


ZTN 


i a ! 


McKinney Residence, Austin 
Ow an EQacty rural-feeling (but only) one-acre site 
in Westlake Hills, McKinney Architects of Austin 
has added a 300-square-foot guest wing and adjoin- 
ing breezeway to Heather McKinney's own 1956 


8oo-square-foot house. The approach to the house 
from the road is along a gravel drive that loops 
around to the back. Lured by the garden view be- 
yond, visitors are drawn through a limestone-clad 
portal into the brightly lit breezeway, often striped 
by the sun, before entering into the quiet shadiness 
of the ’50s-style wings. 


5 sile plan, McKinney 
Residence 


6 A view of the garden 
inside encourages the 
visitor's entry to the 
McKinney House through 
the tall breezeway 


7 courtyard view of guest 
wing and breezeway, at left, 
which were added to a tiny 
1950s house 


PROJECT MiecAsnncy Resi- 
dence, Austin 

CLIENT Heather MeKinney 

ARCHITECT VeAsnacy olrehi 
pects, Austin (Heather 
VMeKrrney, principial; Rich- 
ard Hughes, design team) 

CONTRACTOR Combined Con 
struction 

CONSULTANTS Jui k Corhert 
(site-built doors and win- 
dows): LOC (structural); 
AMS (geothermal system) 

PHOTOGRAPHER Panl 
BRardagyy 
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PROJECT Rothwell House. 
Houston 

CLIENT Charlotte Rothwell 

ARCHITECT Tafi Architects, 
Houston (Jobn J. Cashar- 
ian, PALA: Danny Samuels, 
FAIA: Robert H. Timme, 
PAIA, partners; Larry A 
Dailey, senior associate) 

CONTRACTOR Renaissance 
Builders 

CONSULTANTS Maria Payer 
(interiors): Erv Grafe & 
Associates (structural); 
Wylie & Associates (me- 
chanical, electrical, and 
plumbing); Dawson, Estes 
(landscape) 

PHOTOGRAPHER Tifi 
Architects 


2 


1 site model, Rothwell 
House 


2 street view of Rothwell 
entry court 


s Running along the 
garden edge, the 
colonnaded framework 
provides circulation and 
some control 
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The new guest wing, built in the character of 
the existing house, is joined by the insertion of the 
tall dog-trot/breezeway structure reminiscent in 
form of the entry to the Charles Moore House at 
Quarry Road in Austin. The addition is bent 
slightly inward to imply a focus on the garden, a 
velvety green zoysia carpet, across which lie several 
imagined “rooms” created for eating/gathering and 
resting/reading. 

The contrasting experiences of light to dark, 
sunny to cool, dusty red soaring framework to 
gray-green low walls, was carefully orchestrated 
by McKinney, whose twelve years here have 
brought her an intimacy with the site that is evi- 
dent in each subtle design move. 


Rothwell House, Houston 
Tarr ARCHITECTS FACED THE TASK Of setting an 
$,o00-square-foot program within an extremely 
large (but weirdly shaped) property in River 
Oaks. The 1.8-acre lot occupies the outer edge 
of a horseshoe street. A kind of spinning subur- 
ban context results, where adjacent lots and 


houses meet out back in a disorienting radial ge- 
ometry of shifting views and oblique approaches. 

To accommodate a large entertainment space 
and resolve the difficult existing site geometry, 
the architects placed an entry court: a 56-foot di- 
ameter yellow stucco circle backed and sup- 
ported by a thick band of private-function poche, 
rendered in reddish brick. 

Wanting to maximize site use and views, Taft 
then struck a datum line, a colonnade, across the 
widest dimension of the site, dividing public 
spaces from the client’s more private domain and 


=% 
ays 


providing a framework for circulation, environ- 
mental controls, and sun shading. Housed in a 
series of pavilions displayed along the colonnade, 
specialized public activities take their position as 
best suits their involvement with the garden, a 
big green ground to the red and yellow figure. 
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PROJECT Linville/Husodo Residence, Austin 

CLIENT James Linville and Lina Husodo 

ARCHITECT The Studio of 2 on Sixth, Austin (James Linville 
with Lina Husodo) 

CONTRACTOR Rayco Enterprises, Austin 

CONSULTANTS Stocitje Associates (structural) 

PHOTOGRAPHER Patrick Wong for Atlier Wong Photography, Austin 


Linville-Husodo Residence, Austin 

ON 4 MORE NORMAL-SIZED (and shaped) suburban 
lot, husband and wife architects James Linville 
and Lina Husodo approached their affordable, 
no-view, flat site in the 1950s Rollingwood sub- 
urb with the idea of creating an internally fo- 
cused house with views of its own. Woodsy-feel- 
ing, the site (82 feet by 125 feet) could easily ac- 
commodate the owner’s 2,400-square-foot, 
three-bedroom program on one floor. 

The L-shaped house frames a courtyard to 
create a view to the north. An internal sweeping 
yellow wall curves through the house, dividing 
public spaces from private and ending in the fo- 
cal point: an outdoor fireplace. The courtyard 
adjacent to the living room windows is reached 
across a pair of footbridges spanning a narrow 
pond that runs as a shimmering band between 
interior and exterior. 

As in the McKinney House, the legacy of 
Moore's Quarry Road compound is evident and 
put to useful precedent. At the Linville-Husodo 
house, in plan, the shadow of the “Lazy O” ap- 


6 


pears, directing movement through the house 
and to the courtyard. Of his own design, Charles 
Moore recalled, “In my house the ellipse is a wall 
sweeping through the space like canoeing along 
the steep bank of a curving stream toward a point 
out of sight.” TA 


4 Anorth-facing glass edge 
and skinny pond separate 
interior and exterior living 
spaces at the Linville- 
Husodo Residence 


5 site plan, Linville-Husodo 
Residence 


6 Circulation through 
house and toward garden 
skims along a curvy yellow 
wall. 
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Low-tech Bungalow 


by Susan Williamson 


Buipine a nouse is about putting down roots, about staking a claim on a 
place. A recent project in north San Antonio by Lake/Flato Architects of San 
Antonio was as much about hanging on to a well-loved place as it was about 
creating a living space. The owner had lived in an existing 1,600-square-foot 
1950s bungalow for more than 15 years. He loved the site: nestled among the 
trees next to a nature preserve that would never be built on. But the existing 
house, with its chopped-up spaces and eight-foot ceilings, turned its back on 
the outdoors rather than inviting it in. When the need for more space became 
pressing, the owner decided that, rather than giving up the place he loved, he 
would create a new house from the bones of the old. The existing house was 
demolished down to the structural floor, with the exception of one front bed- 
room and a 15-foot cube of an addition at the rear built five years earlier. 

The 2,900-square-foot, two-story house is now open both in plan and to the 
outdoors: The new 10-foot-tall spaces flow from the entry hall, with its metal 
and wood stair, to the long bay on the northwest. That northwest wall is com- 
posed of a row of “the largest windows Marvin makes—four and a half by six 


5 


feet,” says architect David Lake, FAIA; they open 
the house to dramatic views of the forest next door. 

The simple gable form was meant to allow the 
new house to fit in with its neighbors, mostly bun- 
galows from the ’4os and ’sos. To mitigate the ver- 
tical impact of the tall house—18 feet above the 
nature trail at the second level—the architects 
brought the stucco to the sill line on the second 
floor and covered the upper portion with metal sid- 
ing—recycled standing-seam roof from the old 
house. The large windows used throughout also 
make the house look smaller, Lake says. 

The project was completed for $70 per square 
foot, Lake says, by reusing materials salvaged from 
the old house—oak flooring, metal roof panels, 
framing members—as well as the old foundation. TA 


PROJECT Nature Trail House, San Antonio 

CLIENT Nume withheld at clients request 

ARCHITECT Lake/Flato Architects, San Antonio (David Lake, FALA, 
Ted Flato, Jobn Grable, Matt Morris, Katy Barnes, Andy Gomez) 

CONTRACTOR Kerry Chariton and Sons, San Antonio 

CONSULTANTS RSCR, Inc. (structural) 

PHOTOGRAPHER McClelland-Mcl.eod Photography (except as noted) 


1 The green stucco exterior 
is tinted with concrete stain. 
The roof overhang on the 
street side is five feet; pipe 
struts support the overhang, 
an effect architect Lake calls 
“a law-tech version of the 
Greene and Greene 
bungalow” 


2 existing house 


3 Windows in kitchen and 
living bay are purposely “not 
domestic in scale,” says Lake 


4 The entryway stair is 
galvanized metal with wood 
treads and metal pipe and 
cable railing; the existing 
front daor was rebuilt by 
Lake and artist Alex de Leon; 
fossils and other found 
objects are sandwiched 
between the glass. 


5 Joists were exposed in 
the kitchen and dining area 
to break up the ceiling plane, 


RESOURCES 

Windows: Marvin; insula- 
tion; Dow Corning; concrete 
stain: Lithochrome; 
hardware: Schlage; kitchen: 
Viking; lighting: Graham 
Martin (custom kitchen and 
living room pendants); 
sprinklers: Hall Imgation Co. 
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Calling Card 


by Kelly Roberson 


For an arcurrect, who each day creates structures for others, building a home of 
one’s own is an opportunity to work outside typical client constraints, with market 
appreciation and public approval of little or no consequence. The Tusa/Civitello 
residence is an apt demonstration of the challenges and opportunities inherent in 
the task. It was an experience that Rob Civitello, the architect and general contrac- 
tor of the home for himself, his wife, and two children, describes as both “a dream 
and a nightmare.” The process altered his approach to housing, and allowed him to 
confront many of the issues inherent in residential design. The result is a working, 
ever-changing exploration of spaces, siting, and materials. 

The aluminum-clad, pier-and-beam house sits in Houston's up-and-coming 
West End, just west of downtown. Through the years, the neighborhood’s 
populace has transitioned from Caucasian and blue-collar to a wider mix of in- 
comes and ethnic groups, and is experiencing a resurgence, led in part by a 
smattering of tin houses and trendy artists’ niches. The Tusa/Civitello resi- 
dence, its forms casting an allusion to Le Corbusier’s Maison de Roche, edges 
close to the street on its 100-by-100-foot plot, stretching back, opening up, 
and wrapping around two large, old oaks. “The house doesn’t fill the land; it is 
pushed to the edge. We dealt with the idea of wrapping around an object, and 
having a house turn a corner,” says Civitello. 

The south facade of the three-story house is layered with an ever-increasing 
number of windows, particularly as it turns the comer to the stuccoed extension. 
The relationship to and experience with the inside and outside changes from level 
to level, with windows gazing from room to room and floor to floor under the 
canopy of trees. “You can be inside one part, and looking into other parts . . . in- 
side, outside, back, forth, up, down,” says Civitello. “You are aware of being in dif- 
ferent parts, and aware of other parts.” 

The interior is not, says Civitello, feature-driven, thus containing costs and cre- 
ating a flexible space “that explores new ideas about how to live.” Raw materials— 
the stained concrete-slab floor, the minimal trim and cabinet work—and simple 
shapes preserve “an austerity in aesthetic and budget,” he says. A bridge, con- 
structed of thin steel bars, cables, and cherry dowels, edges across the two-story 
dining room into the bedrooms, a literal and physical connection between the stair 
tower and house, says Civitello. But the house is a work-in-progress, and the evo- 
lution is by no means complete. Civitello would like to add a “metal boxcar” studio 
at the opposite end of the site, and install closets in the bedroom and a door at the 
mouth of the studio. “Tt became a workshop, and continues to be . . . Every aspect 
is considered as a design problem,” he says. 

Designing and building his own house has been a catharsis of sorts for Civitello. 
“Since building our house, I’ve been practicing with my sensibilities, and dealing 
with conservatism regarding what a house is. . .. Over time, you determine its suc- 
cess and failure; theres always another idea or solution that you could have used. 
It’s revealing because it is the ultimate in self-expression without the influence of 
others. . . . It is something to have the house; it has become my calling card. If cli- 
ents are attracted to it, if they’ve seen it, then they come prequalified,” he says. TA 


1 an awareness of the partsof 2 The house's windows tum 3 Above, the cockpit is the 
a whole: from up to down, the corner with a stuccoed pivot point, with views into all 
room to room extension. spaces; the bridge is at right. 


FLOOR PLAN 8 GARAGES 
1 ENTRY 9 UPPER LIVING 
2 KITCHEN BOX 
$ DINING 10 COCKPIT 
4 LIVING BOX 11 MECHANICAL 
5 We 12 OPEN TO 
6 PANTRY BELOW 
7 UTILITY 13 BRIDGE 


PROJECT fii /Civirel 
CLIENT Koh Crvi 
ARCHITECT Roh Ci 
CONTRACTOR Kol l 


CONSULTANTS \lur 
Swearis Design Srnd 
PHOTOGRAPHER |) 


RESOURCES 


14 BEDROOM 
15 BATH 
16 HALL 


17 STUDIO 
18 LANDING 
19 ROOF 
TERRACE 
20 BIG OAK 


Structural framing: L + R Welding and Fabrication; roof: Metal 

Building Components, Inc; windows: Metal Window Corp.; doors: 

Wenco Distributors, Overhead Door Co.; kitchen: Wholesale Res- 

tauramt Supply; fireplace: Majestic; lighting: Lightolier; water dos- 

els: Sterling; plumbing/fittings: Grohe; air-conditioning system: 

Lennox; carpets/rugs: Venetian Blind & Floor; cabinets: Evans 
abinet & Door Co.; blinds: Shade Shop 


4 a walkway trom garage to 
entry 


5 the third floor looking down 
6 The roof terrace is 


intentionally removed, located 
4p among the trees. 


7 The house edges towards 
the street, opening its facade 
to the rest of the site 


a The house wraps around 
oaks to the south and (9) 
north. 
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FLOOR PLAN 
1 FRONT PORCH 
2 DINING 
3 UVING 
3 z i 4 SCREENED 
_ H PORCH 
© } 5 KITCHEN 
H 6 BEDROOM 
? BRICK PORCH 
8 BRIDGE 
9 DECK 


SECOND 
FLOOR 
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Exploration 


by Kelly Roberson 


YOU CAN GLIMPSE THE galvalume roof from Highway 56 outside Eulogy, says ar- 
chitect Dan Shipley, if you know where to look. But the first full view of the 
House in the Country does not come until you leave the highway, pass through 
three gates, cross the Brazos River, and enter, leave, and reenter the hourglass- 
shaped 240-acre property. Sheathed in cedar siding and a Granberry stone veneer, 
the 1,600-square-foot weekend getaway is an exploration of spaces, connections, 
and separations—inside to outside, up to down, and room to room. 

The home’s owners—a closeknit extended family—originally considered 
building within the ruins of an old house, but decided the structure would not 
be large enough. The new house's appropriateness to the surrounding pastures, 
rolling hills, and rocky cliffs was important, says Shipley, as were the particulars 
of its siting. “We needed to find a space that needed something in it,” he says. 
That directive ted them to an open outdoor area that lent itself to a variety of 
views: long vistas at ground level and an expansive second-floor view to the east. 

Much as it reveals more of itself the closer you drive, the House in the Country 
also reveals, little by little, connections and separations as you explore its forms. A 
communal center space, with a loft-like board-and-batten bedroom/kitchen shed 
to one side and a two-story screened porch to the other, is tailored to the large 
family’s need for both public and private spaces. Each west-facing bedroom is 
reached by crossing a bridge spanning the living room, and can be separated from 
or connected to the space below with double doors that swing out. The interior 
flows to the exterior as well: The floor of the center room spills out to the screened 
porch, with double doors that open wide and no weather stripping to trip over (it’s 
attached to the bottom of the doors). The large back outside porch, set to the 


south, is another “communal” space: Narrow case- 
ment windows enable conversation and energy to 
flow inside to outside, but when closed create yet an- 
other separation. 

As its brood continues to expand, the family may 
one day rebuild the old house's ruins into a bunk- 
house. And of the home’s now-seemingly simple 
solution, Shipley says, “The result always seems so 
simple, but the process is not like that.” TA 


PROJECT A House in the Country, Bosque County 

CUENT Wick and Janna Alexander 

ARCHITECT Dan Shipley Architect, Dallas 

CONTRACTOR F7 W Co., Inc. 

CONSULTANTS James Smith, PE. (structural); MEP Systems, Ine. 
(mechanical) 

PHOTOGRAPHER Fames F Wilson, unless noted 


sauny BOgag 


RESOURCES 

Roof; Component Building 
Systems, Inc; windows: 
Marvin; skylights: Velux; floor 
surfacing: Scofield; roofing: 
MBCI; waterproofing: Sonne- 
born; paint and stain: Peno- 
fin, Sherwin Williams; hard- 
ware: Schlage; insulation: 
Owens Coming; lighting: 
Kichlen; plumbing and sani- 
tary: Crane, Lasco Bathware, 
Delta; air-conditioning sys- 
tem: Janitrol 


1 The second story of the 
cedar-framed, south-facing 
screened porch doubles as a 
sleeping deck. 


2 The importance of the local 
Granberry stone veneer, which 
is used on the fireplace, entry 
facade, and stair landing is 
emphasized by its limited use, 


says Shipley. 


3 The oversized scale of the 
back porch overhang is 
repeated in the roof lines, the 
front entry, and the screened 
porch, 


4 The house's east facade, 
which faces the neighbor's 
property, reveals little, with 
windows that are only slots. 


5 The interior is horizontally 
clad in western red cedar 
siding, with the stairs and 
bridge built from southern 
pine 


6 From the stone facade of 
the front entry: The kitchen 
and interior windows of the 
bedroom open onto the living 
area; the conctete floor is acid 
stained and sealed. 
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Modern Village 


by Susan Williamson 


Rom Wommack, Arcurrect, of Dallas has taken the idea of placemaking in 
residential design about as far as it seems possible to go: In the Knox Park area 
just north of downtown Dallas he has reshaped an entire neighborhood, Over 
the past seven years he has completed nine projects for one client within a two- 
block area. The multifamily projects, some renovations and some new con- 
struction, some for rent and some for sale, were, his client believes, the impe- 
tus for the transformation of a drug-infested, crime-ridden neighborhood into 
the newest hot spot in town, the site of both a residential and retail boom. 
Parkwood ‘Terraces was the second of the projects Wommack designed for 
Alan McDonald and his company, City Homes of Parkwood. It, like several of 
the others, involved the conversion of a decaying 1960s garden-apartment 
complex into high-end rental space. The existing L-shaped complex was a 
variation on what McDonald calls the “garden donut”: a two-story structure fo- 
cused on an interior parking area and a kidney-shaped swimming pool. The most 
important design decision, Wommack says, was to turn the focus of the new units 
outward. “We thought, let’s get the front doors on the street, get a better connec- 
tion of the buildings to the street.” That decision—which was carried through on 
subsequent projects—and the resulting change in the neighborhood’ street life, 
made all the difference in the area’s renaissance, Wommack and McDonald say. 
Changes in the city’s setback ordinance meant that the reconstructed build- 
ings could be pulled closer to the property line. At the Terraces, this allowed 
Wommack to insert the cantilevered scoop-like elements that give the project 
its identity, and, perhaps more important, increase rentable space in second- 
level units. This opportunity to increase rentable space was one factor that 


= i | 
FIRST FLOOR 


FLOOR PLAN 5 BEDROOM 
1 ENTRY 6 KITCHEN 
2 GARAGE 7 UMING 
3 CLOSET 8 UVING/DINING 
4 BATH 9 DINING 


SECOND FLOOR 
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made renovation attractive, McDonald says. Also 
important to the decision to renovate rather than 
demolish and start over were the cost savings real- 
ized by reusing the existing shell structure as well 
as salvaged materials. “There were just more design 
opportunities with renovations than with new con- 
struction,” Wommack says, adding that since about 
the same amount is spent on renovation as on new 
construction—usually berween $50 and $60—money 
saved on the front end translated into more dollars 
available for items that are not usually a high priority 
in apartment construction, like lighting and finishes. 
At the Terraces, board-and-batten siding and brick 
were recycled and painted to contrast with new white 
stucco elements; structural steel and limestone were 
also recycled. The 24 units range from 700 to 1,000 
square feet and rent for about $1 per square foot. 
McDonald says that although he must compete 
economically, he is also committed to distinctive ar- 
chitecture. And he has found that architecture adds 
value. For Wommack’s part, the satisfaction comes 
from giving something back to the city, from creat- 
ing what he calls “ a little modern village.” TA 


PROJECT Parkwood Terraces, Dallas 

CUENT Parkwood Development 

ARCHITECT Kon Wommack, Architect, Dallas 
CONTRACTOR Parkwool Development 
CONSULTANTS Gary McHale (structural) 
PHOTOGRAPHER James E Wilson 


1 For secunty reasons no 
glass was installed on the 
first floor (as the 
neighborhood changed, 
those concerns abated and 
later projects included glass 
on street facades). 


2 apartment interior 


3 Low-maintenance 
materials—hand-troweled 
stucco, brick, steel, and 
glass—were used on the 
exterior. 


4 existing apartments 


RESOURCES 

Wall surfacing: Thermal 
Windows; doors: Texas Door; 
ceiling surfacing/sytem 
USG; roofing: Tamko; 
insulation: Owens Corning: 
partitions: USG; paint and 
stain: Benjamin Moore; 
hinges: Schlage; kitchen: 
Kenmore, G.E.; laundry: 
Kenmore; handrails: Ricky 
Gore Welding; lighting: Juno 
(red dot); tubs and 
lavatories: Polar, Peerless; 
water closets: Lasco; air- 
conditioning system: Trane; 
cabinets: Quality Cabinets; 
countertops: Formica 
Laminates; fireplace 
Majestic; security: Network- 
Multifamily Security Corp. 
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PROJECT Mixon Residence, Houston 


CLIENT Jobn and Judy Mixon 


ARCHITECT Wittenberg Partnership, Houston 


CONTRACTOR Bayon Park Corp. 


CONSULTANTS \Viarrix Engineering (structural) 
PHOTOGRAPHER Paul Hester + Lisa Carol Hardaway, Fayetteville 


1 The large overhang 
shades and shelters the 
interiors trom the sun 


2 Striped awnings above 
and glass garage doors on 
the walls allow for flexibly 
conditioned space. 


3 Stairs lead up from the 
ground-level garage space 
to the second-story loggia. 
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4 section (above) and 
second floor plan (below) 


5 Living, dining, and kitchen 
functions take place in one 
large room that opens onto 
the adjacent loggia. 


6 The house sits at the edge 
of a residential neighbor- 
hood and across from a 


commercial development 


Living on the Edge 


by Jonathan Hagood 


LocaTep oN Kirsy Drive across from the Rice Village Shopping Center in 
Houston, John and Judy Mixon’s house by The Wittenberg Partnership of 
Houston addresses issues of privacy, noise, and what it takes to inhabit the edge 
between a residential neighborhood and a commercial strip. Juxtaposing differ- 
ent uses is a fact of life in zoning-free Houston, and the proximity of a large 
commercial development to single-family housing can be thought of as a nega- 
tive. The Mixon Residence, however, embraces this edge condition—creating 
a liminally outdoor space and marking the edge of its neighborhood. 

The design was driven early on by what became, in architect Mark 
Oberholzer’s words, “a slightly more complex porch.” Frequent entertainers, the 
Mixons wanted a space both private and outdoors. Raised up to the second 
story, the loggia is a place for guests and brings the outdoors into the house 
while maintaining a measure of separation from the busy street. [ts height al- 
lows for cool breezes and affords a unique view of the surrounding neighbor- 
hood, while glass garage doors and operable awnings create a flexible space. 

The story told by the layering of materials marks the house as the transi- 
tional point between residential and commercial, says architect Gerdon 
Wittenberg. The concrete-masonry-unit (CMV) wall, which forms a sight and 
sound barrier to the street and wraps around part of the house, peels away in 
the back to reveal the stucco behind. The wood-patterned third floor reflects 
the pattern of a stud wall. In a similar vein, the stair at the front is a moment 
where the CMU peels back, creating an emphatic corner and “strengthening 
the threshold condition” of this house at the edge of a bedroom community 
and a commercial strip. TA 


1 UVING/ 
DINING/ 
KITCHEN 

2 LOGGIA 


RESOURCES 

Wall surfacing: Eagle Concrete Products; windows: Ram 
Industries; doors: Marvin Windows; overhead doors 

Overhead Door Co.; roofing: Kool Ply; paint and stain: Martin/ 
Sewour, Sherwin Williams; kitchen: Viking, Sub-Zero; laundry 
Glen Raven Mills, Inc. (Sunbrella); elevators: Marshall/Stevens; 
handrails: Texas Stairs & Rails; toilets: American Standard; air- 
conditioning systems: Trane; ladder; Putnam Rolling Ladder 
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Above and below: New 
house types for Houston 
Habitat for Humanity 
(HHH) are based on 14- 
foot-wide modules. Starting 
with a living/kitchen 
module, two- and three- 
bedroam modules can be 
added to each side, forming 
two- to six-bedroom houses 
with as many as four roof 
shapes. HHH will host the 
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Jimmy Carter Work Project 
in June 1998; in one week 
100 houses will be built at 
several inner-city sites. Two 
sites on Sakowitz Street, 
above, are organized 
around shared commons 
and private drives to give a 
sense of community space 
while at the same time 
maintaining an 
economically viable density. 


Modest Houses 


by Gerald Moorhead, FAIA 


Low-cosT, LOW-INCOME, AFFORDABLE, SUBSIDIZED HOUSING. As indicated by the 
variety of terms, there are numerous ways to think about housing for the low 
end of the home-buyer market and much ambiguity of intent. Is home owner- 
ship for low-income citizens a viable market for private development or is it a 
social service to be provided by government or charities? How economically (or 
cheaply) can adequate housing actually be built? How can architects be involved to 
improve the quality of house and environment for low-income citizens? 

The real cost of housing includes not only the actual construction costs but 
also the cost of land and infrastructure. Planning issues like parks, on- and off- 
street parking, public transportation, and access to schools, shopping, and ser- 
vices are more keenly felt by those with fewer resources yet development costs 
for such things are difficult to address in a low-cost project, thus offering fewer 
opportunities to reconfigure or drastically change a neighborhood. 

Through private development using conventional financing it is difficult to 
get the cost of a three-bedroom house, including lot, much below $75,000. To 
build a modest house for less than $40,000 requires a substantial subsidy or the 
donation of land, construction materials, and labor (as with Habitat for Hu- 
manity). Mobile “homes” are one of the few market-rate options available be- 
low the $75,000 level, yet the urban design opportunities of such modular or 
pre-built structures have not been explored in ‘Texas. 

In recent years, non-profit community development corporations (CDC) 
have become the primary alternative vehicle for developing housing units for 
sale in the below-$75,000 range. As non-profit organizations, several paths of 
financing are available to them, including federal subsidies under the Depart- 
ment of Housing and Urban Development (HOPE VI grants) and local initia- 
tives. They are also able to take advantage of charitable contributions in labor 
and materials necessary to reduce the expenditures in construction costs. 

A second type of non-profit player is Habitat for Humanity, which sells 
homes to qualified buyers for $40,000 without down payment or interest. Pro- 
spective home owners must contribute 300 hours of “sweat equity” as a substi- 
tute for the cash down payment, which is the stumbling block for many low-in- 
come families. Architects are involved in many of the local Habitat affiliates, pro- 
viding volunteer services for site planning, house design, and construction labor. 

To provide start-up planning and architectural assistance to community- 
based groups and non-profit agencies, the Housing Committee of the Houston 
chapter of the American Institute of Architects in 1996 established the Com- 
munity Design Assistance Center. With funding from the Houston Architec- 
ture Foundation and local banks, the CDAC provides grants to enable its clients 
to secure professional services that might otherwise not be affordable. Both the 
Rose of Sharon and Greater Park Place projects were facilitated by CDAC. 

Architects across Texas provide services to both private and public develop- 
ers of such housing, for fee as well as pro bono. As the following projects illus- 
trate, the results are often modest, reflecting the modest resources available. How- 
ever, the real successes are in less measurable terms of creating better neighbor- 
hoods and improving the character and lifetime expense of a small home. TA 
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Gerald Moorhead, FAIA, is a TA contributing editor; be practices in Houston. 


Right: The master-planning 
effort for a new seven-acre 
Habitat for Humanity 
neighborhood on Montopolis 
Drive in east Austin involved 
future home owners, an 
unusual process for Habitat. 
Sites for 22 houses are 
arranged around a “Central 
Park,” which will be a focal 
paint for the whole commu- 
nity. A small commercial 
facility, possibly for day care 
or an elderly clinic, will be 


Right: A collection of six 
Juplex shotgun houses are 
being renovated for elderly 
housing an one of the 
central blocks in Houston's 
Fourth Ward. Compatible 
new structures for a medical 
linic, nursery school, and 
eight new apartments for the 
elderly will enclose a 
community garden in the 
enter of the block. With 
market-rate housing on the 
remainder of the block, a 
range of economic levels will 


built facing the street, giving 


a secluded feel to the homes 


behind. The setback for the 
standard Habitat houses will 
be minimized to 10 feet, 
increasing visual control of 
the street and optimizing 
backyard space. A narrower, 
26-foot-wide street to slow 
traffic and a sidewalk 
buffered by trees and 
plantings are intended to 
increase pedestrian safety 
and pleasure. 


be represented on the site, 
one of the goals of the 
Houston Renaissance urban 


guidelines (see above right). 


Originally part of a master 
plan prepared for 
Freedmen’s Town 
Association, this scheme 
presents a method for 
accommodating parking 
within the block and for 
maintaining the shallow 
setbacks on the narrow 
streets characteristic of this 
historic neighborhood. 


Left: A current plan proposes 
that the historic fabric of 
Houston's Fourth Ward with 
its Freedmen’s Town National 
Register Historic District be 
maintained through a Tax 
Increment Reinvestment 
Zone to enforce urban 
design guidelines. New 
buildings would be 
compatible in scale, 
materials, and setbacks to 
the existing neighborhood 
While all housing would be 
built at market rate, city 
funds would be used to 
subsidize the mortgages of a 
required number of low 
income buyers 
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Right: A master plan for 
public housing on land 
adjacent to the Kennedy 
Brothers Memorial 
Apartments in southeast El 
Paso will accommodate 124 
single-family homes in a 
scheme with several 
characteristics not usually 
found in public housing 
projects. All the new homes 
will face onto parks and 
parkways with auto and 
service access by rear drives. 
Fostering a continuous 


Right and far right: On a 
tongue of reclaimed land 
surrounded by Sims Bayou 
in southeast Houston, 14 
low-cost homes will be built 
around a cul-de-sac. Acting 
as developer for the project, 
the Greater Park Place 
Community Development 
Corporation requested a 
“Southern look" to allow the 
houses to blend with the 
older neighborhoods 
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pedestrian environment, 
these extensive green spaces 
are linked to an existing 
community center along 
visual axis by pedestrian 
bridges over drainage canals. 
Several house types with a 
common stylistic heritage will 
offer variety to the street- 
scape within a unifying 
character, Variations on an 
L-shaped plan enclose 
substantial backyards and 
present interesting massings 
toward the public parks, 


nearby: The designs include 
front porches, hip roofs, 
siding, shutters, pier-and- 
beam foundations, and 
detached garages. To be bid 
and constructed at market 
rates, the four home 
models, ranging from 1,250 
to 1,750 square feet, will 
be subsidized by grants to 
maintain a sales price 
below $65,000. 


Left and far left: Bounded 
on the north and east by 
Apache Creek in west San 
Antonio, the site plan for 
Lago Vista Village Apartments 
contains 92 dwelling units 
for modest-income families, 
students, and the elderly. 
The concentric design begins 
with a core of elderly units 
surrounded by a ring of 
single-family houses, The 
outermost ring of multi- 
family buildings faces the 
creek across a narrow 
parkland to be developed 
along the banks, Buildings 
are designed with tile roofs 
and stone walls found on 
other West Side structures. 
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Left: The social importance 
of a covered space is 
reflected in the designs for 
three house types, each 
with three vanations, where 
the carport becomes the 
front porch, a place to play 
and congregate protected 
from the South Texas sun, 
Planned for 4,500-square- 
foot lots in a previously 
platted subdivision in 
Hidalgo County, all the two-, 
three-, and tour-bedrcom 
houses include a carport, an 


amenity not usually found in 
a $40,000 to $60,000 
house. Efficiently planned on 
a 24-toot-wide module to fit 
the small lots, the house 
types can be mixed by the 
developer according to 
market needs without 
changing the predetermined 
assortment ol street fronts 
Green space is maximized in 
the 166-uni complex by 
minimizing driveway widihs 
and placing drives back-to 
back, increasing yard space 
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svailable for a variety of 
family types and the 
Frendly Haven was planned 
to provide a secure setting 
for women with children. 
he half-block site in 
midtown Houston Is 
jominated by two large live 
oaks, which are the focus of 
the courtyard scheme. 
\partments on two levels 
ye entered only through 
the gated court, which 
icludes a deck and 
hildren’s play area. A 
teeling of individual 
townhouses Is created by 
the orderly gabled facades. 
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Left: Funded by a $48.7- 
million federal HOPE Vi grant 
from the Department of 
Housing and Urban 
Development, the 113-acre 
site for the Springview 
Neighborhood Redevelop- 
ment project in San Antonia 
(see TA, September/October 
1995) will replace 423 old 
public-housing units with 
220 new units of multi 
family housing and 150 
single-family homes to be 
privately developed. The 
single-family homes will 
range in price from $45,000 


to $85,000 and will be 
designed in accordance with 
guidelines developed by the 
architects; a small number of 
the single-family homes will 
be public housing. Single 
family houses are clustered 


at the center of the site while 
multi-family units and more 
public functions line the 
edges: mullrfamily for 
elderly and others at the 
northwest and more muhi- 
family at the south edge, a 
women's shelter in the 
renovated Our Lady of the 
Lake convent on the 


northwestern edge, a 
horticultural center and 
recreation center on the 
northeastern and south- 
eastern comers, and a strip 
along Commerce Street on 
the north reserved for small 
scale retail. Also included are 
a resident-run child-care 
center and a park. More 
green space acts as a buffer 
along the railroad tracks on 
the western edge of the site. 
While the existing street grid 
was Maintained for the mast 
part, curves were added to 
some streets to slow traffic. 
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Build a 
Better Fence. 


* Structural Stability 
* Cost Effective Construction 


With the Aurora™ Masonry Fence System, it's 
what you don't see that makes the difference. 
The post+tensioned Aurora fence system provides 
cost-effedive, effident installation and allows you 
to use your design imagination: Create 
traditional looks or break new ground. Aurora 
gives you unmatched valle and performance: 


AURORA 


MASONRY FENCE SYSTEM 
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Concrete 
Masonry & 
Concrete 
Masonry & 
Concrete 


Special Advertising Section 


et 
-e 
Park Olympia, San Antonio 


DQIELUIELL 


Concrete Products, inc. 
PO. Box 7115 Waw, Ix 76714 1-800-792-3216 


Circle 7 on the reader inquiry card 


For more information about 
any products or services 
advertised in this section, 

circle the advertiser number 
on the reader inquiry card 

on page I7 and drop it in the 
mail to us - postage free. 


We'll forward your request 
directly to the advertiser. 


We're your authorized distributor of Ameri- 
can-made PC GlassBlock". We provide design 
and technical guidance, PC GlassBlock” prod- 
ucts and accessory samples, and project quo- 
tations. We can handle your project demands 
confidently, efficiently, and exactly as specified. 
Our years of experience mean we can help 
you build with confidence with one of 
today’s most versatile construction materials. 


Glass Block Shop 
Master Distributor 
214/243-7343 800/777-2107 
a Fax 214/ 243-3666 


Circle 104 on the reader inquiry card 


Built for Soeed. 


lts no coincidence wall systems specifying 
new certified 100% PyroTherm High 
Performance Concrele Masonry Unils 
(HPCMUs) are being completed at record 
speeds, After all, a 100% PyroTherm 
HPCMU isn't your run-of-the-mill, “stock” 
grey block. Its more like a formula racer 
Re-engineered to be the best CMU ever 
made, the new 100% PyroTherm" HPCMU 
is manufactured according to strict purity, 
weight, strength and other performance 
requirements using only pure, carefully 
graded, low-density PyroTherm” aggregate 
The use or blending of other impure, 
combustible or heavier fillers that would sap 


performance is strictly prohibited. So when 
you specify 100% PyroTherm” HPCMUs, you 
always can expect a consistently high quality, 
high strength, reduced weight CMU that helps 
masonry crews really lay tracks on the job site 
You can also expect lower substructure 
costs off the starting line due to reduced 
structural loading and re-bar requirements. As 
for strength, HPCMUs have the horsepower 
NCMA testing shows HPCMUs exceed ASTM 
minimum strength specilicalions by 65% to 
250%. HPCMUs are efficient energy users. 
too, saving up to 50% on energy costs vs 
tilt-wall systems. HPCMUs even deliver an 
added measure of salety and performance 


with enhanced fire resistance and superior 
noise abatement, Well proportioned and 
sharp-edged, HRCMUs have a high tensile 
strain capacity to resist Chipping better, so 
your designs cross the finish line looking 
great every lime 

For the high priee-perlormance today's 
clients demand, offer your clients the 100% 
PyroThenr® High Performance advantage 


It Pays To Check Before You Spec. 
Sane 
Pyrolherm 


To schedule a Brown Bag Lunch, call the PyroTherm’” Hotline at 1-888-745-7559 or FAX 281-277-1475 today. 


visit our website at wwww.txi.com 


t Lore uy Hane Hoducad 


See us in Sweet's or 
Paihana coal 


Circle 242 on the reader inquiry card 


_ Building a 
multi-story floor system 
or load-bearing walls? 
We can save you 
over $1/square foot. 


Hebel Precast Autoclaved Aerated Concrete resources of our global billion dollar company 
{PAAC) offers the first real opportunity to to work for your design team, please call and 
improve thermal performance, fire resistance and schedule a presentation today, Hebel SouthCentral 


sound attenuation—while also 
providing floor, wall and roof systems 
that can be less expensive and faster 
to erect than most conventional 
systems. To see how we can put the 


A 


A® hebel 


Circle 30 on the reader inquiry card 


4550 Sunbelt Drive, Dallas, TX 75248 
Phone 972-735-9133 or toll-tree 
1-888-88HEBEL, Fax 972-735-8473. 


Shaping 
the Evolution 
of Building: 


Big Brother’s 


Here. 


Introducing New 
16x16 and 16x24. 
Burnished Units 


NicCort Community Center, Agstin Presbyterian 
Theolagical Seminary 

GENERAL CONTAACTON American 

ñ 


Featherlite extends its Burnished line with the family’s 
n 16” 


new Big Brother: 16°x16" and 


6"x24" Burnished Masonry 


5. se them as your imagination demands—as cup 


courses on walls 


as cornice lines, or as counterparts to 


8x16 and 8x8 Burnished units. Featherlite advances 
construction options through innovative leadership. Rely 
I 


on the beauty, lexibility, and durabili 


ty 


eatherlite offers. 


512-472-2424 
s», @ Justin Company 


Featherlite Building Products Corp. 
P.0. Box 1029 Austin, Texas 78767. 


Circle 6 on the reader inquiry card 
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Masonry & 
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Concrete 
Masonry & 
Concrete 
Masonry & 
Concrete 
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AAR Hebel can 
BUILDING SYSTE help you build 


Innovative Concrete Form Technology m 
Se almost anything faster, 
edhe aes better and cheaper. 

BOCA, ICBO & SBCCI Approved 
World Leader in I.C.F. Technology Gu aranteed 
io pA | E : 


Hebel offers engineered solutions for commercial approach to improving the performance of your 
floor, wall and rool systems that will give you structures, while also reducing costs and con- 

; more performance for less money than conven- struction lime. To schedule a presentation. call 
WALLS YSTEMS tional systems. As the world’s largest 


toll-free 1-888-884-3235, Fax 972- 
Maximum Stopping Power. producer of PAAC, let our experienced 735-8473, see us in Sweet's or visit 
AAB Building Systems Inc. professionals work with your design our website at www.hebel.com. 
800.293.3210 leam to develop the most practical 
www.bluemaxxaab.com Shaping 
Advanced Building Systems aX the Evolution 
Dallas, Texas AW hebeli .: Building: 
888.225.8362 
Circle 15 on the reader Inquiry card = Circle 30 on the reader inquiry card 


Master Distributor of American-Made 


PEGLASSBLOGK 


Wecle Designer Colors 


= 


6" by 6" Glass Paver, Delphi Pattern 


MASONRY © GLASS 
ta SISTEMS INC. 


9189-F Winkler 

Houston. TX 77017 

P.O. Box 87097 

Houston, TX 77287-7097 
PHONE: 713/944-9716 

FAX: 713/944-1723 
TOLL-FREE: 800/677-6393 
SAN ANTONIO: 210/599-6240 


Break up monochromatic glass block walls with a 
complementary row of WECK color. Backlight for 
impact. Or add changing moods to daylil rooms 
with tones that intrigue and delight. 


NORTH * AMERICAN 
TILE & STONE 
800-713-1333 * Houston * Dallas * San Antonio 


Circle 10 on the reader inquiry card Circle 73 on the reader inquiry card 


CA 
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< MASONRY. 


INSIDE 
AND OUT. 


OWNER ADVANTAGES: 


Z Low life-cycle costs 


© Durability 
X Energy efficient 
fire-resistant 


© Low maintenance costs 


D 


ARCHITECT ADVANTAGES: 
@ Design flexibility 


w Texas-based production facilities 


Millions of color and shape combinations 
——— | X Local labor pool 


Œ Technical & design support available 
from TMC industry members. 


miki 


anA 


Depend on the strength of masonry 


wall construction... inside and out. 


Before making your material decision, 
call the Texas Masonry Council 


at (888) 374-9922 for the facts. 


Texas Masonry Council 


Texas masonry contractors and suppliers working together to ensure the strong future of masonry construction 
Circle 207 on the reader inquiry card 


Masonry & 
Concrete 
Masonry & 
Concrete 
Masonry & 
Concrete 
Masonry & 
Concrete 
Masonry & 
Concrete 
Masonry & 
Concrete 
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Oversized 


b 
Concrete Masonry Units 
12x24, 16x16, and 16x24 sizes available 
Architectural Split-Face, Ground-Face, Glazed Surfaces 


Service, Quality Economy 1-800-868-1024 


Circle 214 on the reader inquiry card 


What's Garnet or Gray. 


Bergundy or Brown nud 
Green All Oper? 


A Acme Brick Company we know 


that being green is just good business. If a company is striming for 
peak efficiency, and for long-term success, that company must be 
earth friendly Long before ecology was in the mews, Acme inverted 
in expensive but highly energy-efficient kilns And after Acme 
removes all the clay from a raw material site, reclamation cfforts 
beyin During Acme’s 104 year history, these efforis have resulted in 
twelve lakes which provide beautiful wildlife habitat And throngh- 
oul onr company recycling is saving money while benefiting our 


cnvtronment Brick is one of the world's most ecologically sound 


building materials. and we produce our entire palette 
of brick colors with the cuptronment in mind baer) 
Acme Brick, from the Earth, for the earth 

Since (408 


Check the phone dierctory tu contact yaur local Acme Brick Company sales office 
Or call t-800-793-1234, extension 365 
beth //worw acmebrick com 


Circle 16 on the reader inquiry card 
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b you think you can't afford stone, think again. Cultured Stone” looks 
like stone, feels like stone and is made from stone, yet, once it’s installed, 
costs far less. That’s why almost two-thirds of America’s builders use it. 
Call 1-800-644-4487 for a catalog and information about StoneCAD™, 


a complete interactive design tool on a single CD-ROM. 


rT. m m x ` 
CULTURED STONE 
GET US ON THE WED AT WWW. culluredstone com © ipin, STONE PRODUCTS CORPORATION, NAPA CA 


Circle 11 on the reader inquiry card 


New Construction Cleaners 
> = & Water Repellents by ÑP 


ProSoCo, Inc. (972) 395-2206 


Circle 57 on the reader inquiry card 
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Special Advertising Section 
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Thanks For A 
Great Year 


TSALink would like to thank all of its supporters, because without you there 
would be no TSALink. 


Supporting TSALink means so many different things to many different 
people. To some it offers a quick and accurate method of releasing project 
bid information for competitive bids; to others it provides free internet 
access; and still others utilize the project lead reports to seek out prospective 


clients for their marketing efforts to bring in new business. 


In the coming year TSALink will offer its supporters those benefits and many 

more. With accurate cost estimating being a major concern, for each project 

you upload to TSALink you'll automatically receive a list of project 

comparables generated specifically for your needs. As well, TSALink will be 

promoting the ability for anyone to search online information about how and 
| why they should select an AIA architect. These prospective clients will be 


able to search for the TSA Link firm nearest them. 


With ongoing features like current chapter information and news updates, 
TSALink wants to provide an online place for you to hang your hat and stay 
awhile. Your support is paramount to TSALink’s current success and we 


thank you. 


Here’s to the new year and all of those to follow. 


www.tsoalink.com 
800-478-7386 
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Building on Friendship 58 
ARCHITECTURE Three friends pooled 
their resources and energy to build a 
home of their own. 


Crown Jewel of Texas 59 
BOOKS Former Texas Architect editor 
Joel Warren Barna reviews a new his- 
tory of San Antonio's Riverwalk. 


Construction Lesson 60 
EDUCATION Architecture students at 
Rice University are taking what they 
learn in the classraom into the real 
world, 


Coming next issue... 61 
Index to Advertisers 61 
Past Meets Present 66 


JOURNEY The first in a series of articles 
examining areas of the state not often 
explored in the pages of Texas Archi 
tect looks at Southeast Texas thraugh 
the eyes of Beaumont photographer 
Keith Carter and the words of Beau- 
mont architect Rob Clark. 
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Building on Friendship 


ARCHITECTURE No explicit decision was ever 
made by Donna Kaemar, Christopher Craig, 
and Mary Ann Young of Houston to go ahead 
and build a house together, but slowly, over the 
weeks that followed a dinner at a Cuban restau- 
rant, “it just kind of happened.” The three have 
known each other since attending architecture 
school at Texas A&M University, and when 
they were all looking for an alternative to rental 
housing in Houston, they curned to each other. 
For Craig, the undertaking became very real 
when they closed on the loan for construction. 
“It was do or die,” he says. “We had construc- 
tion schedules and budgets to meet. Up to that 
point we could have 
just sold the land and 
walked away.” 

The townhouses 
are the culmination of 
a realization that each 
could not individually 
afford to buy or build 
a house close to 
downtown. Young 
had been looking un- 
successfully for a 
while when Kacmar 
and Craig approached 
her with the coopera- 
tive idea. Together, 
they were able to buy 
the land outright and 
use it as collateral for 
three individual con- 
struction loans. Al- 
though the economies 
of scale achieved by 
building three virtually 
identical units with 
shared walls were im- 
portant, even more so, 
they say, was the 
closer relationship 
that evolved between 
the three of them as 
well as the emotional support that made the ex- 
perience more bearable than if one of the three 
had gone it alone. “There were two other people 
there to share the excitement and heartaches and 
the reality of the project with,” says Young. 

The resulting building is composed of three 
townhouse units, identical in exterior and con- 
struction but individual in interior finish. The 
building exposes its concrete-masonry-unit 


walls, plywood flooring, and Hardi-Panel siding 
as a Statement against masking the inexpensive 
materials or making them appear like some- 
thing else. They used the Hardi-Panel because of 
its low cost, weather resistance, and the fact that 
it doesn’t look like wood siding, says Craig. 
Because of the location on a corner, the de- 
cision about who would take which unit would 
seem to be one of the more difficult to make, 
but it turned out to be the easiest. Kacmar 
wanted the morning sun, so she took the eastern 
end. Young wanted the corner and most valuable 


unit, while Craig wanted the middle, or “least 
expensive,” property slot. 


™ 
y 


3 


1 townhouses at night the second level. 


2 The units on each 3 Stair connects ali 
end have a balconyon three levels. 

The neighborhood is in the part of 
Houston's West End known as the Rice Mili- 
tary Addition. It is perhaps most famous for the 
Beer Can House, a residence constructed en- 


tirely of beer cans. It is close to downtown and 
Memorial Park, and low property values have 
encouraged recent development of metal-clad 
homes and a revitalization of the area. 

The group's “saving grace,” according to 
Craig, lay in the fact that they were all poor. 
Irving to find the most affordable solutions to 
each design problem made the process easier 
and limited potential debate. Also, the three 
limited cooperative design to the shell of the 
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Crown Jewel of Texas: The Story of San Antonio's 
River 

by Lewis J. Fisher 

Maverick Publishing Company (San Antonia, 1997) 
117 pages, $24.95 hardcover 


BOOKS Lewis F. Fisher, a former reporter for 
the San Antonio Express-News and author of the 
1996 book, Saving San Antonio: The Precarious 
Preservation of a Heritage, has written an informa- 
tive history of the San Antonio River and its devel- 
opment in downtown San Antonio. 


building. The interior layout of each unit is dif- 
ferent, revealing evidence of each designer's 
hand. ‘The group sped construction, Kacmar 
says, by establishing a relationship with a con- 
tractor up front. They held weekly group meet- 
ings during the construction process, although 
eventually each unit became more specific and 
required separate individual meetings. 

“It was like a second job,” recalls Young, 
who along with Craig had been studying for the 
Architectural Registration Exam during the 
land research and closing phases. In fact, the day 
the three closed on the land purchase, Craig and 
Young left immediately after the champagne 
toast for College Station to take a mock exam. 

Once things really started rolling, Kaemar, 
Craig, and Young realized that relying solely on 
their friendship was a potential risk. Conse- 
quently, they acquired life insurance policies 
and named each other as beneficiaries. The 
three also drew up a party-wall agreement that 
would allow a unit to be sold independently. The 
parmership, however, was itself never formalized 
and covenants defining use and restrictions on 
changes to the property are still in the works. 

After completing the process, Kacmar has 
found herself more concerned with setting cli- 
ents’ expectations. “Having gone through it 
myself,” she says, “I am more communicative 


Other cities on rivers grow because of trade, 
but, as Fisher points out, the San Antonio 
River's impact, “has nothing to do with commer- 
cial shipping or industrial might. It has to do in- 
stead with an ambiance rarely found along metro- 
politan rivers, a ‘linear paradise’ created by an in- 
timate River Walk twenty feet below street level.” 

Fisher tells the story of that “linear para- 
dise” from Spanish colonial days to the present. 
It’s a story composed of several, often conflict- 
ing, threads: appreciation among San Antonians 
for the river’s beauty; sporadic wishes to pre- 
serve the river in a “natural” state; the urge to 
develop the river banks and realize their com- 
mercial potential; and, the great opposing im- 
pulse, embodied in periodic calls to channelize the 
river, to eliminate the constant threat of flooding. 

An interesting panoply of the city’s people 
appear in the story, including architects from 
Attlee Ayres, leader of a tum-of-the-century river- 
beautification effort; to Cyrus Wagner, head of the 
AIAS 1962 master-plan study; to Boone Powell, 
FAIA, of Ford, Powell and Carson, who led recent 
efforts for expansion of the RiverWalk to the 


with my clients about project costs.” 

The night when the units got electricity was a 
moment of clarity. “To have a working home... 
was really exciting,” Kacmar recalls. “We all had 
to bring our own light bulbs over,” Craig adds, 
“and we had never seen the houses lit at night.” 
Now, after weathering six months of anxiety and 
anticipation and one accidental flood, the three 
enjoy finally living in their homes. ‘The key for 
Craig? “Our history and our friendship were our 
Jonathan Hagood 


best allies.” 


PROJECT Rose/Knox Townhouses, Houston 

CLIENT Donna Kacmar; Chris Craig; Mary Ann Young 

ARCHITECT Donna Kacmar, AIA; Chris Craig: Mary 
Ann Young 

CONTRACTOR S. Paul Rife Construction, Ine, 

CONSULTANTS Matrix (structural); Karen Rose Engi- 
neering and Surveying (civil) 

PHOTOGRAPHER Richard Wall 


RESOURCES 

Frame: Trussways; walls: Eagle Lake; wall surfacing 
Hardie (galvalume corrugated panels); windows 
Alenco; overhead doors: Overhead Door of Austin; 
roofing: Elk; insulation: Owens Coming; paint and 
stain: Benjamin Moore, ICI Paint; intercom: Nutone; 
signage: Sign-a-Rama, 3M; handrails: Neikirk 
Ornamental Iron; lighting: Lightolier; carpets/rugs 
Mohawk; blinds: Graber; floor surfacing: North 
American Tile & Stone/Stone Marketing Int'l, Dal Tile 


River Center shopping mall. Robert H.H. 
Hugman, the grand hero of the tale, is, oddly, parr 
of the narrative for only a short time: His proposal 
for The Shops of Aragon and Romula was shelved 
for eight years after he first put it forward; after 
Congressman Maury Maverick badgered Franklin 
Roosevelt enough to win WPA funding for the 
project, Hugman was only on the job for a year 
and half before he was fired, under attack from 
such former allies as Ayres, the mayor, the head of 
the San Antonio Conservation Society, and even 
his chief patron, hotel owner Jack White. 

The biggest problem with the book, for 
someone not well acquainted with San 
Antonio's topography, is the lack of maps. Al- 
though some maps are included, no single map 
deseribes the entirety of the complex system, 
which seems to me a serious mistake. 

Nevertheless, Crown Jewel of Texas is an en- 
joyable recounting of the history of one of the 
country’s most successful urban-design inter- 
ventions. Joel Warren Barna 


Joel Barna is a former editor of Texas Architect. 
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SURVEY 


Construction Lesson 


EDUCATION Students at the Rice University 
School of Architecture in Houston were work- 
ing as the fall semester ended on a project that 
took them outside their studios and onto a con- 
struction site. The project, one of the first un- 
dertaken by the recently inaugurated Rice 
Building Workshop, was to design and build a 
low-cost house, in this case a goo-square-foot, 
two-story structure in Houston's Third Ward. 
The Building Workshop, under the direc- 
tion of Rice faculty member Danny Samuels, 
FAIA, began as a discussion two years ago be- 
tween Samuels and Lars Lerup, architecture 
dean at Rice. “We wanted to get students more 
involved with the actual process of making 
things at all scales, from furniture to buildings,” 
Samuels says. Although the idea of design/build 
studios is not new, Samuels says Rice wants to 
expand upon that, both in the kinds of projects 
students undertake and in the involvement of 
the larger design and construction industry in 
Houston. He envisions a collaboration that will 
bring members of that community to Rice to 
share their experience and take students out onto 
job sites as both observer and builder. At the 
broadest level, Samuels hopes the Workshop will 
help students develop a sense of the journey 
from idea to paper and then to built form. 
Starting in fall 1996, the Workshop has of- 
fered several new courses. “The Culture of 
Construction” assigned students to several 
high-profile projects then underway: the 
Nanotechnology Building by Antoine Predock, 
and the Baker Institute by Hammond Beeby 
and Babka, both on the Rice Campus, and the 
Chapel of St. Basil by Philip Johnson at the 
University of St. Thomas. The teams followed 
the construction in detail, meeting with the 
project architects, engineers, and craftspeople 
on the site, observing the process close-up from 
the viewpoints of both architect and contractor. 
The site visits inspired classroom discussion, 
Samuels says, as students watched details they had 
first seen as drawings take shape out in the field. 
The most recent undertaking was a course 
taught in two parts, the first last spring called 
“Designing the Low-Cost House,” and the sec- 
ond this past fall, called “Building the Low- 
Cost House.” Samuels and Nonya Grenader, 
another faculty member, developed the elective 
design courses—undertaken by students outside 
of their regular studio work. Grenader was in- 
terested in having students explore the idea of 
the very smull, freestanding house, Samuels 
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says, and he saw the project as a perfect fit with 
the Building Workshop. Discussions about how 
to implement the plan led the two to Project 
Row Houses, an on-going community-based art 
project that promotes neighborhood revitaliza- 
tion. The Row House site in the Third Ward 
includes 22 shotgun-style houses dedicated to a 
range of uses and programs. As luck would have 
it, when Samuels and Grenader went to Row 
House director Rick Lowe to gather informa- 
tion about obtaining funding and locating occu- 
pants for the Building Workshop house, Lowe 
had a proposition for them: Row Houses had 
just bought two adjacent lots where they 
planned to build five or six new structures. 
Would Rice be interested in working with Row 
Houses? Lowe asked. As Samuels says, “It didn’t 
take us long to realize that we should use the com- 
munity structure they had already established.” 


So, when the students last spring, under 
Grenader’s direction, began designing their 
house, they were working with a program from 
Row Houses, as well as a specific site and con- 
text. Although the program was very general, 
the students, who worked in two-person teams, 
started with the idea of a house that sits above 
grade on piers and includes porches and wood 
windows and siding. From there, five schemes 
were developed. Following a review that in- 
cluded representatives from Row Houses, Rice, 
and the community, as well as the students, one 
scheme was selected for further development. 
‘The consensus about which scheme should be 
built was “incredible,” Grenader says. That 
plan, developed by fifth-year students Cathy Dy 
and Kim Neuscheler, is a modular, six-square 
house on two levels. It features front and back 
porches, two bedrooms, one bath, and an addi- 
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tional sleep/study area. It will be the first two- 
story house at Row Houses, offering views of both 
the other buildings there as well as downtown. 
The modular scheme was attractive, Gre- 
nader says, both because of the possible cost ad- 
vantages and because of the way the house 
would be built: first assembled in stages, by 
teargs working in shifts, in a construction labo- 
ratory on the Rice campus and then taken in 
pieces to the site and reassembled, Once the 
scheme was selected, students spent the rest of 
the semester refining it; Neuscheler, who had 
graduated, worked for the first part of the summer 


preparing construction documents and getting the 
project through the city-permitting process. 

Then, last fall, the second half of the course, 
this time taught by Samuels, took over. The 
new group of students spent the first weeks re- 
fining and developing details and drawings and 
then moved onto the site and into the lab to 
start building. The 10-foot-by-10-foot floor 
and wall panels were assembled in the lab and, 
in November, moved to the site. Many of the 
students from the first class, even some like 
Neuscheler who had graduated, continued to 
work on the project as construction got under- 
way. The response and commitment by all the 
students has been incredible, say both Samuels 
and Grenader. 

Although Samuels says the Workshop is not 
shout housing, but about building in general, 


the small, low-cost house met several of the 


In this issue Texas Architect looked 
at the places . In the 
March/April issue we will examine 
that 
so much of our life: the place 


where we spend 


The corporate centers and office 


complexes, the 
campuses—these are the emblems 
of the 


goals he had when he first envisioned the 
Workshop program, It offered the chance to ex- 
amine a problem not being looked at elsewhere 
and to explore alternative building methads. 
For Grenader, the very small house was an idea 
that needed to be reinvented. Her students be- 
gan by looking at “starter homes” of the 19505, 
little 2/1 houses of less than 1,000 square feet that 
aren't built anymore. Such houses, with their in- 
herent opportunities for creativity and innova- 
tion, seemed the ideal project for her students. 

The Building Workshop will continue to 
evolve, Samuels says, as its finds ways to inject a 
dose of the practical into the often theoretical 
world of academia. The collaboration with Project 
Row Houses will continue as well, “We hope to 
build five houses there over five years, We'll 
evolve our design, maybe to a duplex, a day-care 
center, even a laundromat.” Susan Williamson 


1 Students erect a wall 
panel on site at Project 
Row Houses. 


2 axonome}tric of 
partially assembled 
Structure 


3 first-lloor plan 


4 Students load pre- 
assembled wall and 
floor panels for the trip 
to the site. 


Texas architects are working today 
to the workplaces that will 
fit the needs of that 
economy. As jobs and markets 

, SO must the buildings that 
house them. We will present a 
about 


range of and 


these new work centers. 


Look for it in your mailbox or at the 
newstand in March. 
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ARCHITECT 


\ professional corporation providing 
consulting and design services in 
acoustics, sound, noise control, audio 


visual and video systems 


| Bill Haddon 
Chris Williams 


Wrightson, Johnson, 
Haddon & Williams, Inc. 


| 13714 Gumma Road, Suite 110 
Dallas, Texas 75244 
972 944-397) 
PAX 972 934-3720 


Circle 212 on the reader inquiry card 


The Carriage Support 
Systems, Inc. product tine was 
developed in response to cus- 
tomers wanting an affordable 
support system that is flexible 
enough to handle any conduit 
pipe or duct configuration 
found on a roof 


The Interchangeable compo- 

nents of each system make 

allation for new or retrofit 

t pts quick and easy 

iċâtion to the height 

S dh Or hanger accessories 

Pecan Enone at installation with: 
Our any Specialized tools 
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L Banilityof these products 
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For sales call; 
McKiwLeacy & Assocures 
281/873-0158 


CARRIAGE SUPPORT SYSTEMS, INC. 


Circle 65 on the reader inquiry card 
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Architect - Designer - Engineer 


HP PLOTTERS 


Buy/Sell/Lease A-E Size Plotters, Printer, Scanner 
TechLogic, Inc. (sales@techlogic.com) 
281-721-0700 281-721-0777 fax 
Circle 59 on the reader inquiry card 


ORTH 


Flooring * Treads & Risers 
Dimensional Lumber 


EXAS ANTIQUE HEART PINE 
Circle 87 on the reader inquiry card 


Real Wood for Real Texans 


Supplier of native Texas woods. Mesquite, Pecan and many other custom- 
milled varieties, including Cypress, Cedar, Walnut, Cherry, Maple, and Dak 


Available for your next project: Custom Flooring, - 
Doors, Manties, Furniture, Lumber, and Beams 


Texas Woods, Inc. . I 


Call David Miller today: 800-687-1779 
fax 512-303-7187 email mesquite@bastrop.com 
htip:/agrinet.tamu.edu/ forest /tx-woods 


Circle 40 on the reader inquiry card 


n 


Kee 


Stones from Brazil, India, China, and U.S. 
Dallas and Houston Inventories 


Call John Banks 
PERFORMANCE CLAY PRODUCTS 


Toll free 1-888-705-2494 Fax (972) 234-1041 
Circle 52 on the reader inquiry card 


Stephen D. Sprowls, CPCU, RPLU, President 
Registered Professional Liability Underwriter 


P.O. Box 160190, 3811 Bee Caves Road, Suite 108 
Austin, Texas 78716-0190 
512-328-8395 1-800-880-1019 Fax 512-328-8121 


Circle 118 on the reader inquiry card 


Circle 72 on the reader inquiry card 
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MARKET 


= 
A 
Al ANY SIZE 


STEEL + ALUMINUM @ 
WOOD + BRASS 
STAINLESS 


Shipped in a Complete 
Unit or Kil 


$425 & up 


Stock for a 
Fast Shipping 
Free Brochure W 


Toll Free ; f 
1-800-231-0793 4166 Pinemont 


Fax 1-713-680-2571 Houston, Tx 77018 
Circle 39 on the reader inquiry card 


3 


Award-winning 
fabricator for 
award-winning 


DAVID C. YORK . 
projects 


York Metal Fabricators, Ine. 


ALUMINUM - STAINLESS STEEL - BRASS 
GLASS RAILS - PIPE RAILS - PICKET RAILS - CUSTOM HANDRAILS 


27 N.E. 26th St. (73105) 
P.O. BOX 18149 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OK 73154 


800-255-4703 
405-528-7495 
FAX 405-528-7426 


Circle 72 on the reader inquiry card 


HOOVER & KEITH INC. 
Consultants in Acoustics 
> Architectural and Building Acoustics 


hak 


> Mechanical System and HVAC Noise Control 
> Sound Reinforcement and A/V System Design 


> Experience dating back to the mid-1950°s 
Professional Engineers 
National Council of Acoustical Consultants 
Institute of Noise Control Engineering 
11381 Meadowglen, Suite | Phone: (281) 496-9876 
Houston, TX 77082 Fax: (281)496-0016 


Circle 224 on the reader inquiry card 


AIA/CES TRAINING FACILITY 
AUTODESK*ENCAD*KINETIX 


cao GRAPHICS/MULTIT-MEDIA 


CALL TOLL FREE 86 -VIs3 


Circle 92 on the reader inquiry card 
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MARKET 


RAH Pelton Marsh Kinsella 


Consultants in Acoustics, Theatre, Television 
and Audio/Visual Design 


Howard K. Pelton, PE. Jack P Hagler, ASTC 
Christopher "Tapper" Sawden, PE. David E. Marsk 


1420 W. Mockingbird Lane, Suite 400 Dallas, Texas 75247 
(800) 229-7444 (214) 688-7444 Fax (214) 951-7408 


Circle 81 on the reader inquiry card 


Southern Pine Shakes 
The Alternative Wood Roofing Material 


For a durable, energy-elficient and 
affordable roofing material, 
consider Southern Pine Shakes 


Consider these advantages 

the R-value 
ritings are 300% better than 
asphalt shingles 

* Durable 

* Warranty 


* Energy-efficient 


made from the highest-quality 
Southern Pine timber. preserva 
live-treated and cost competitive 


50 years of service life 
50-year limited warr- 


with cedar shakes and shingles unty agaist Insects and decay 


Call for more information and a free brochure: 
Superior Shakes of Texas, Inc. 
P.O. Box 405, Willis, TX 77378, 800/635-0573, fax 409/856-1794 


Circle 209 on the reader inquiry card 


— 


PITTSBURGH CORNING #77 See 


PCGLASSBLOCK E 


PRODUCTS 


Wholesale and Contractor Sales 
of PC GlassBlock and Accessories 


The Glass Block Shop can 
meet your design goals 
with Pittsburgh 
Corning’s versatile, 
exciting range of 
glass block styles, 
paterns, and special 
shapes. Enjo hiendly 


knowledgeable service a | 


Glass Block Shop, Inc. 


Master Distributor 
(972) 243-7343 © (800) 777-2107 


Fax (972) 243-3666 
http://www.cybernetsol.com/glass 
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SURVEY 


Past meets present 


JOURNEY Most impressions of Southeast Texas 
relate, it seems, to the petroleum industry 
and the blue-collar work force that emerged 
after the discovery of oil at Spindletop and 
the subsequent boom years in the region. Few 
structures survive from that era to remind the 
visitor of the early wealth that came from oil 
and lumber. 

But even without buildings to remind us, the 
past lingers in the air. Wood structures decay 
from the constant strain of wet and changing 
tropical weather and gray morning skies mute 
the abundant green vegetation. And today a 


Why am | thinking I have to go to 
New Guinea or somewhere 
exotic to make a picture that 
counts, when | live in the most 
exotic place | know. | live in this 
peculiar region of East Texas that 
has everything. Keith Carter 


convergence of cul- 
tures, weather, and 
natural resources are 
shaping a new image 
of Southeast ‘Texas. 

The region is home 
to the Big Thicket, a 
national park little 
known outside the 
area that is a unique 
biological and zoo- 
logical zone of plants 
and animals that con- 
verged in one location 
just as the European, 
Latin American, Asian, 
and African American 
cultures converged 
here over the last cen- 
tury and a half. Not 
until the last decade, however, have these ethnic 
groups begun to find the meaning in their 
shared history. In a place where it has often 
been difficult to find great creativity, there is a 
sense of respect among the residents for their 
environment, for this place. 

The art and architecture of Southeast Texas 
is, for the most part, modest, unassuming. Only 
recently has it begun to reflect the complexity 
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Water Witching, 1996 


of the area’s cultural base, taking into account 
the economy, industry, climate, and rituals—all 


those factors that become meaningful images of 


a person’s place. One artist who has captured 
the region’s convergence of cultures is Keith 
Carter, a native and continued resident of Beau- 
mont. As Carter suggests in the introduction to 
his latest book, a retrospective of his 25-year 
career, the power of his images is directly linked 


Open Arms, 1993 


Mud Lovers, 1990 


to his connection to a specific place, “the most 
exotic place I know. .. . this peculiar region of 


fast Texas that has everything.” Rob Clark 
Rob Clark is an architect practicing in Beaumont. 
The photographs on this page are from Keith 


Carter: Twenty Five Years, Photographs (UT 
Press, 1997). 
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Breaking trends with tradition. 


EIFS damaged by hail in 
Fort Worth 
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hen new products perform, you are pleased. When they fail, you are 
disappointed. A material that may not hold up to Texas-sized hail, high winds, moisture damage, 
a kid's baseball, or even a pesky woodpecker is strongly promoted by our competition. Exterior 
Insulation and Finish Systems (EIFS) have grabbed the attention of architects and owners alike, 
but can you rely upon the permanence of this product over a long period of time? = You can be 
sure that you are providing a quality exterior cladding material for your client when you design 
with Acme Brick. Brick, the beautiful natural insulator, will be around long after fake~stucco has 
been replaced, and brick will look as well for thousands of tomorrows as it looks today. 


Acme Brick, traditional durability that never goes out of style. 


Since 189! 


Visit us on the internet: http://www.acmebrick.com 
Check the phone directory to contact your local Acme Brick Company sales office. Or call 1-800-792-1234, extension 365, 


Circle 16 on the reader inquiry card 


OPALINE GLASS BLOCK 

Translucent milky-white “Opaline” glass blocks provide a 
soft, opalescent light. They allow a delicate expression of 
light, making living spaces more attractive. 


“Opaline” glass blocks reduce ultrviolet rays to about 1/10, 
which means that interior fabrics and furnishing fade less. 


“Opaline” fills the living space with a soft 
opalescent white light. An “Opaline” wall with 
block-piled patterns can be used to create a calm 
atmosphere with fantastic geometrical shapes. 
“Opaline” used in external walls lets in only about 
1/10 of the ultraviolet rays of ordinary plate glass. 
This means that your interior fabrics and 
furnishings fade less. It has the same sound 
insulation and fire resistance qualities as ordinary 
glass blocks, and the same methods are used to 
install it. 


SOLAR REFLECTIVE GLAss BLOCK 

NEG has developed a revolutionary new process to bake a metal 
oxide coat onto the inner surface which enhances reflection of 
solar heat and reduces the quanity of heat and light. The ability to 
inner coat the glass block effectively eliminates all problems the 
previous outer coated solar reflective block had: scratching, 
dulling and delamination of the metal oxide coat. 


Controlling strong sunlight, it supports creation of a pleasant 
living space in a warm region. Additionally, it prevents glare due 
to direct sunlight. The design of this block is available in two 
types: Clear and Fantasy. 


LıGHT Directive GLAss BLOCK 
Light passing through the Light Directive 
Glass Block is directed upwards to brighten 
the ceiling and providing excellent tight 
distribution in the room. The glass bieck has 
smooth surfaces. 
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Circle 73 on the reader inquiry card 


HOUSTON ¢ DALLAS « SAN ANTONIO * 800.7131333 
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